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Treaty And 
Communists 


. ADA is now a signatory of the North 
lantic Treaty. Those who have been and 


stil] are opposed to the policies which that 
tre embodies are quite frankly continuing 
to ue that in spite of her signature Canada 
shou!d do nothing to carry out her obligations 
under it. They base their case largely on the 
contention that it is inconsistent with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, which also imposes 
obligations and of which Canada is also a sig- 
natory. If the two pacts were actually incon- 
sistent this would be a reasonable position, 
since citizens of a country which has accepted 
incompatible obligations must presumably be 
free to choose which one they want their coun- 
try to carry out, and the earlier and greater 


undertaking should presumably outweigh the 

; later and lesser. 

ir But there is actually no such inconsistency. 
Article 53 of the Charter, on which the Soviets 
rely for their argument, merely forbids the . 
taking of “enforgement action” by regional 
agencies or under regional arrangements with- 
out authorization from the Security Council, 
except against a former enemy state. The pro- 
visions of the North Atlantic Treaty do not 
contemplate ‘enforcement action” as dealt 
with in articles 52 and 53. Such “enforcement 
action” is something which can be taken at 
any time (against a former enemy state) with- 
out the provocation of any “armed attack” and 
indeed without any provocation at all. The pro- 
visions of the North Atlantic Treaty contem- 
plate action to be taken under article 51, an 
all-overriding article which declares. that 
“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair 
the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defence, if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations”, until the 

& Security Council has taken measures. 

That article is absolutely unqualified and in- 
capable of qualification. It was inserted in 
deference to the basic principle of the sovereign 
equality of all members, of which the U.S.S.R. 
was the foremost though by no means the only 
supporter in the San Francisco Conference. It 
deals with the case of an armed attack about 
Which the Security Council has taken no 
measures. It gives to the member nations, so 
long as the Security Council takes no measures, 
the most completely unlimited right of collec- 
tive -elf-defence from the moment when there 
is a) armed attack against any one of them, 
subj;ct only to the obligation to report the 
meas'ires they take to the Security Council. It 
Prov vies, not for “enforcement action”, but for 
“defince”, There is nothing, there could be 
nothing, in the Charter forbidding members to 
prepare for that “collective self-defence” which 
is specifically allowed to them whenever there 
is an attack and the Security Council takes no 
action about it. 
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Right of Exclusion 


W? CANNOT get very excited over the ac- 
‘ion of the U.S. immigration authorities 
in returning to Canada two of the persons 
who attended the Peace Convention in New 
York” The right of entry into a foreign coun- 
'ry is one which is always subject to the dis- 


ose ot the admitting country; and friends ‘THTRTEENTH-CENTURY Caernarvon Castle, birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, is typical of the beauty 
Soviet Russia are the last people who should oa : sas 
object to the oxereise of thet discretion. No. Of the British Isles. For other scenes, ready to greet a record in postwar visitors, see pages 2 and 3. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Britain Never Lovelier 
In Her 
First “Peacetime’ Year 











By REX WINHALL 





Few visitors to Britain this year will miss making a pilgrimage to the Palace of Westminster, seen 
here from the south bank of the swift, tidal Thames. Victoria Tower dominates, with Abbey at left. 





Wartime “stamping ground” of Canadian troops, the Front Marble Arch is near the orators’ corner of Peace of the centuries is here reflected from the 
at Brighton has now taken on a new charm of peacetime. Hyde Park. The top houses police station. Huguenot weavers. cottages in storied Canterbury. 





The world has no finer holiday region than Cornwall, home of rugged fisher folk The upper reaches of the Thames are delightful to Londoners and visitors alike. 
and rugged scenery. Here is Kynance Cove, one of many such pirate haunts. This scene, near Windsor, is typical of the soft beauty of river and country. 
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AST summer, 
‘ visitors from 
| over the world 
t British travel 
gures soaring to 
‘ord - breaking 
aks. More than 
10,000 guests of 
ritain flooded 
itels, jammed 
“ansport- 


tion facilities 
nd finally filter- 


out to the less 
ivelled hi gh- 





—Drawings from “What, No Ice?’’ 


iys and hamlets in a grand excursion that attracted 
yre than 160,000,000 foreign dollars to British shores. 

‘anadians and Americans enjoyed themselves as they 
velled in the atmosphere of such spots as Shakespeare’s 


rthplace, the 
ithedral. 


Tower of London and Canterbury 


Some preferred the warm personal hospitality of the 
ialler inns and hostelries where landlords even served 


eakfast in bed. 


Others, from large city hotels, sought 
zht-seeing during the day and playgoing at night. Many 


aded south to the English Riviera or north to the quiet 
ike Country. Most were agreeably surprised to find 
nditions not nearly as austere as painted by pessimists. 
spite of rationing, more than one Canadian arrived 
1ome weighing more than when he left. 


'NDOUBTEDLY, the Olympic Games coaxed many hard 
dollars to Britain last year but even now, with no 


event of compar- 
able magnitude 
scheduled for this 
summer, travel 
agencies have re- 
ported a larger 
number of en- 
quiries than they 
received one year 
ago. If the British 
Travel Associa- 
tion’s estimates 
prove correct 
(and they did last 
year) more than 
560,000 visitors 


will come to Britain this year. Indications are that the 
total earnings from the tourist trade will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of $200,000,000, much of which will be in hard 
budget-balancing dollars. Last year, tourism was Eng: 
land’s greatest single source of foreign money. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the situation will be the same 
during 1949 which is regarded as the first postwar year 
in Which full “peacetime” facilities will by available. 

Among the feature events on Britain’s 1949 calendar will 
be a repeat performance of the International Festival of 


Musie and Drama 


in Edinburgh from August 21 to 


September 11. The world-wide recognition that this 
event has won in the comparatively short period of three 
years justifies expectations for even greater attendance 
during the coming season. 


Many visitors 


last year were 
servicemen who 
returned to the 


suntry of their 


wartime - service 


travel freely 


‘nd explore the 






suntry unham- 


ered by restrict- 
ng military regu- 


tions. These 
ist-war  travel- 
rsarenewed 
any friendships. 


Rolling roads and peaceful vistas are everywhere, 


especially so in the pleasant Vale of Evesham. 





—Phbhotos courtesy British Travel Associ#ation 
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Still an engineering masterpiece, the famous Forth Not among the more towering of England’s cathedrals, 
= e s 9 »y 7 s e 
bridge is seen from Queen s Ferry, near Edinburgh. Wells is especially rich in history and _ tradition. 





Once across the border, the traveller will find in Scotland an entirely different type of countryside 


which may be reminiscent of Canada. Here is Glennfinnan, Inverness-shire, with Prince Charles monument. 


The Royal living apartments at Windsor Castle are here seen from within the grounds. More familiar 
to most visitors is the outside view of the huge round battlements which dominate the countryside. 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Like A Happy Marriage 


Plenty of Give And Take Required 
For Success Of Confederation 


T HAS already become somewhat trite to 

refer to the emotional satisfaction that the 
union of all British North America, as first 
seriously contemplated in 1864, has now be- 
come an accomplished fact at last, eighty-five 
years afterwards, with every one of the then- 
existing provinces and colonies inside the 
union, and three additional provinces since 
carved out of the immense North-West Terri- 
tories of those days. The dream of the Fathers 
is now about as complete as it could possibly 
be, so far as geographic sweep is concerned. 
The only further refinement or addition one 
can imagine would be the rise of the northern 
territories in industry and population to the 
point where a new province or provinces with 
their own legislatures and governments, will 
come into being north of the 60th parallel of 
latitude, and such an eventuality is obviously 
still a good way off. 

In some respects it is greatly to be regretted 
that the invitation to Newfoundland in 1864, 
enthusiastically accepted by Delegates Shea 
and Carter to the Quebec Conference, was re- 
jected then by the government of that colony. 
The internal readjustments to a political union 
with Canada would have been vastly simpler 
in 1867 than they will prove to be in 1949: New- 
foundland might have grown up within the 
family of Canadian provinces as an even more 
vigorous member than she is today and she 
would have been spared some of the most acute 
destitution and political ignominy of the 1930's, 
by reason of the pooling of strength within the 
Dominion as well as the substantial enhance- 
ment in the national income of Newfoundland 
which membership in the federal union would 
have guaranteed. 

Every political union is the end-result of a 
clash of conflicting forces and interests, and 
the union of Newfoundland with Canada is no 
exception. There have been supporters and 
opponents on both sides from the beginning; 
there will be losses as well as gains on both 
sides. But union would hardly have been con- 
summated if there had not been a widespread 
conviction that the gains of union added up to 
a larger figure than the losses. 

Any province which has hitherto enjoyed a 
measure of political autonomy makes substan- 
tial concessions when it surrenders to a distant 
capital and to alien administrators some pow- 
ers over its activity and the right to impose 
and alter taxes. It gains greatly by incorporat- 
ing itself into a much more powerful, prosper- 
ous and influential neighbor, whose fortunes it 
will share. The bitter must go with the sweet. 





FALLING ON SENSUOUS GRASS 
ALLING on sensuous grass, caressing rain 

Surprised us as We idled on our way 

To seek the dainty violets that May 
Spills from the vanguard of her lavish train; 
Its lovely music comes to me again 

As on this desolate November day 

I memorize past words, and hear you say 
How quiet its beneficent refrain. 


Falling outside the door I’m looking from, 

The rain’s tumultuous arrows, tipped with 

steel, 

Re-open little wounds that will not heal, 
But ache in lonely waiting till you come. 
In May it was no quieter, I know: 

Only we were together made it so. 


SOMETIMES I SEE 
OMETIMES I see, in embers in the grate, 
Your face, beloved, and your eloquent eyes 
Abounding with a wondering surprise, 
Just as they used to look when mulish Fate 
Had plagued my steps and made me rather 
late, 
And I would rack my braining to devise 
Some story, with a minimum of lies. 
The while I hastened to your garden gate. 


Then, when I poke the fire, you disappear; 
Where, you alone can tell. I only know 
The vision, vanished from the embers’ glow, 
Enters my heart, and, incredibly more clear, 
Stencils a living portraiture of you, 

In spite of all erasing I can do. 


J. E. Parsons 
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“BEACH IMPRESSIONS” by B. Cogill Haworth, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. This lively 
canvas was exhibited recently in the seventy-seventh annual exhibit of the Ontario 
Society of Artists. The artist is noted for her richly coloured comments on people. 


The constitution which the Fathers finally 


“hammered out was intended to maximize the 


gains and minimize the losses. On the whole it 
has not failed, though there have been times of 
deep pessimism. The B.N.A. Act in its opera- 
tions has proved to be sufficiently flexible to 
hold together in reasonable amity nine prov- 
inces, ranging in nature from a placid “million 
acre farm” of 90,000 persons in “the Gulf” to a 
diversified industrial empire of over four mil- 
lion; Catholic and Protestant; French-speaking 
and English-speaking; mediaevalist and ultra- 
modernist. . 

Now it adds an ancient sea-faring colony full 
of proud and daring individualists possessing 
rich and possibly barely-touched resources, and 
situated so strategically in respect to the rest 
of Canada that its occupation by a hostile 
power would be a menace of the gravest kind. 
The addition of Newfoundland will tax still 
further those officials who are so often called 
upon to find some formula of agreement in the 
endless Dominion-Provincial negotiations. On 
the other hand the addition of one more “peri- 
pheral” province may reduce the threat that 
the Canadian federation may become unhap- 
pily dominated by one or two powerful prov- 
inces in the centre. The frictions and resent- 
ments plentiful enough in the story of Cana- 
dian federalism will not fail to re-appear in the 
relations between Newfoundland and Ottawa, 
one may be sure. But successful federation is 
like a happy marriage, there must be give and 
take; and the drawbacks are swallowed up in 
the gains. 


A Glance At The Past 


Retirement of Popular Minister 
Recalls A Simpler Society 


HE retirement from the post of Minister of 

Mines and Resources of Hon. James A. Mac- 
Kinnon, and his announcement that on medical 
advice he will not contest another election, 
gave rise to an exceptionally wide chorus of 
regret, and produced a cluster of spontaneous 
bouquets in the House of Commons which tes- 
tified in unmistakable way how very popular 
the Minister has become. 

He never was one of the political giants of 
the Cabinet, and yet by his singular charm of 
manner and genuine love of humanity he has 
been certainly one of the best-loved. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon represents a type of Canadian public 
man who is, I fear, rapidly passing out of the 
political scene: a man for whom a political 
creed is much more than an affiliation of con- 
venience or expected gain, being rather in the 
nature of a religion. Such men came out of a 
simpler Canadian society when strong party 
feelings were the rule, and when such leaders 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir John A. Macdonald 
and Edward Blake were almost deified by their 
ardent followers. 

In our more sophisticated and more tolerant 

possibly more indifferent—age there is some- 
thing a bit quaint about the black-or-white 
party zeal of those days, but at any rate it pro- 
duced men and women with an intense interest 
in every detail of public life; and in the earnest 
opposition of conflicting political philosophies 
there was a good chance that corruption would 


be rapidly exposed, and the more admirable 
political virtues uncovered and exalted. 


An Ontario Background 


Bruce County Politics Led To West 
In The Career of Mr. MacKinnon 


ONCE wrote to the Hon. James A. MacKin- 

non, when he was still a private member and 
a back-bencher, to ask him how he came to 
enter Canadian politics. His answer, which he 
offered to me for publication if I wished, con- 
tains an interesting fragment of Ontario local 
history: 

“T was brought up,” he wrote, “in an atmos- 
phere of Liberalism, Port Elgin, Bruce County, 
Ontario. I remember as quite a lad, as boys did 
in those days, being a violent partisan of the 
Liberal candidate in the Federal election of 
1896. When the resuits were in and the Liberal 
candidate defeated, I remember Robert Munro, 
the Editor of the Port Elgin Times, telling me 
that I shouldn’t feel so badly, because it was 
my mother’s brother, John Tolmie of Kincar- 
dine, who as Patron of Industry had defeated 
the Liberal candidate. 

“IT think about three years afterwards Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier came “1p to attend the Federal 
Liberal Nominating Convention in that riding 
of Bruce and suggested to the Convention that 
he did not think they could do better than name 
as their candidate the sitting member, John 
Tolmie, who had always been a good Liberal 
etc. etc. This was done, and my uncle was 
elected, being finally defeated on the Reci- 
procity issue in 1911. 

“IT went West in 1901’”’ Mr. MacKinnon con- 
tinued, ‘attended Normal Schoo] in Regina, 
and while there met the Honorable Walter 
Scott, then Federal Member for Assiniboia. In 
reply to a question, I told him I proposed teach- 
ing school after Normal and he advised me to 
try and get a school in Alberta as near Edmon- 
ton as possible and at the first opportunity get 
into Edmonton. He gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. (Frank) Oliver. After teaching 
one year at Lacombe, Alberta, I used the letter 
of introduction and secured a position with Mr. 
Oliver on the Bulletin, spending the next couple 
of years with him and taking an active part in 
the next two or three Federal elections and in 
the first Provincial election after the forming 
of the Province in 1905, being very close to the 
Honorable C. W. Cross, Attorney-General in the 
early days. 

“Although I at that time and later took an 
active part in Liberal organization, I never at 
any time thought of placing my name before 
a nominating convention until I was urged to 
contest West Edmonton in 1935. I flirted with 
the idea a bit and found myself in a position 
where I could not very well with dignity with- 
draw, so I contested the election and was suc- 
cessful, the only time I have ever been a can- 
didate for public office.” 

Mr. MacKinnon wrote this in 1937. Two years 
later Prime Minister Mackenzie King invited 
him to come into the cabinet as Minister with- 
out Portfolio. In May, 1940, he was made Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, a portfolio he 
held until he succeeded Hon. J. A. Glen as Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources last year. 
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Passing 
Show 


r WAS a question whether the margarine o; 
the butter producer was to turn pale, anq 
the Ontario legislature naturally decided on 
the margarine. 





PRINCESS FAWZIA MARRIED 

TO DIPLOMAT IN ABSENTIA 
— headline in Montreal Ga:-tte. 
Anyhow it isn’t one of the United Nations 
for we looked it up. 
Questions about the whereabouts of disn.isseq 
scientists in Russia “lead away from tho dis. 
cussion of peace’, says Mr. Fadeyev. {ow 

right he is! 

President Thomson of the University o! Sas. 
katchewan will be succeeded on June 1 by Pregj- 





fetta 


dent Thompson. Saskatchewan _ proofreaders 
will have to mind their p’s if not their q’s. 


The U.S. will probably cut wheat acreage 
just as Britain puts on further bonuses for 
the encouragement of wheat raising. The US. 
is so rich it can’t afford to raise wheat for 
export because other countries are so poor 
that they can’t afford to buy it. 


The Winnipeg Free Press has been running 
a series of articles on “Mr. Drew in Action”, 
but it should have been preceded by a series 
on “Mr. Bracken: Inaction”. 


Two Hearts That Beat as Two 
You sit beside me while I drive; 
You mentally shift the gears; 
I pay no heed, increase the speed, 
And mentally box your €éars. 

J. tue &. 


SOCIALIL f FISH BOARD 
ABANDONED BY SASK. 
— headline in Toronto Star. 

We told them there wouldn't be enough 
Socialist fish. 

Lucy says she thinks it a shame to snatch 
the cake away from the Atkinson Foundation 
just as they have discovered how to eat it 
and have it at the same time. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


ther. is not much that a nation can do about 
dan. vous people in its midst until they actual- 
ily b) ak the law, whereas there is a great deal 
tha can do about dangerous outsiders. 

7) ye are two secondary questions involved, 
put ‘ ey are for Americans and not Canadians 
to « ‘le, and we cannot quite agree with the 
Can jian university workers in the United 
Sta:. who have suggested that Canada ought 
to -e them by means of a communication 
to i} American government. The first question 
is ther the method of exclusion was a 
props? one—whether it is good international 
mar ers to pick up foreigners of some distinc- 
tion. after they have been in the country for 
seve: al days, just as they are sitting down ata 
publi banquet, and tell them that they will be 
pla: under detention if they do not leave the 
cou!'ry immediately. The second is whether it 


was wise to expel these persons at all. Both 
these questions are being widely asked in the 
Unit: d States, and by Americans whose right 
to ask them is indisputable. 


Educational Effort 


(is \T remarkably interesting enterprise, 
“Visites Provinciales”, which annually ef- 
fects arrangements by which some hundreds 
of English-speaking young Canadians spend 
several weeks as guests of Ffench-speaking 
Canadians in the province of Quebec and a 
large reciprocal movement takes place in the 
opposite direction, has now been operating so 
long and so successfully that there is in Quebec 
City a club of the young people from that dis- 
trict who have taken part in previous visits to 
Ontario. (The organization is not yet in a 
position to serve other provinces, though there 
is a project for a Nova Scotia branch.) This 
Quebee club held a tag-day last year and raised 
over $500 for the work. 

We know of no more effective method than 
“Visites” for promoting a better understanding 
between the two languages, and we feel that 
it ought not to be beyond the wit of the Trans- 
port Commission to devise a formula by which 
these mutual visitors could enjoy the same 
educational rate on the railways as do the 
students at the summer schools. They could 


not possibly be engaged in a more educational 
effort 


Tax Anomalies 


A iiUSBAND whose taxable income is $5,000 
: ays tax on any increment over that 


amount at the rate of 26 per cent. If his wife 
has «: income of her own of $250 or less neither 
he nov she pays tax on it. Any income of hers 


abo\. $250 is added to the husband’s income 
for '«xation purposes, by the indirect method 
of di dueting it from his married exemption, 
until the wife’s income reaches $749, when the 
hush ind’s married exemption will have been 
reduced to $251. But the addition of the next 
dolic» to the wife’s income abolishes the hus- 
band. married exemption altogether, and so 
adds not one dollar, but $251 to his taxable in- 
com costing him $65. This seems to us a trifle 
Silly. ind it looks like the result of some care- 
less ‘lculating when the 1946 amendments re- 


duc the distinction between married and 
Sing: status to a $750 exemption, no matter 
Wha ‘he size of the income involved. 

Bu this is only the beginning of the ano- 
malics. Once his married status has gone, the 
hush id is secure; no amount of increase in 
his \ ife’s income can touch him further. But 
let u Suppose that the wife is over 65; she can 
then have $1250 of income with no tax at all, so 
that after the dollar was added which made 
her income $750 and cost her husband $65, she 
fan odd $500 more without either of them in- 
curring a cent of taxation. The reason is that 


he 80 no advantage from her age when he was 
Paying her tax (on her income up to $750), but 
she vets the age exemption as soon as she be- 
Comes the taxable party. This seems just as 


silly as the other business. 

; Where the husband pays the tax on the wife’s 

— he should surely get the advantage of 
e 


Were sn” exemptions as she would have if she 
reall Paying it. If we assume that the tax is 
ig “i rans by the pair as a community, which 
nothin betes situation, it is absurd to collect 
(if th °° a wife's income of $250, 26 per cent 
ditional usband’s income is $5,000) on each ad- 

dollar up to $749, making $129.74, then 
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jump to $195 for a wife’s income of $750, and 
then add no tax whatever for the next $500 if 
the wife be over 65. 


Theological Training 


| IS possible to have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with both the instructors and students 
of the “Baptist Seminary” whose management 
and discipline were recently the subject of an 
acrimonious dispute at Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church in Toronto, without feeling that an 
adequate theological training could very well 
be imparted in an institution so curiously 
organized. It was, we think, wise of the Bap- 
tist Convention of Ontario and Quebec to issue 
a statement drawing attention to the fact that 
the “groups of Baptists” involved in the Sem- 
inary dispute are not in any way connected 
with that Convention, and that the students 
preparing for service in the Convention's 
churches are not trained in schools “bearing 
that type of name”, but in the Divinity School 
of McMaster University and the Faculty of 
Theology of Acadia University. The education 
imparted in these schools is of full university 
standard, and their staffs include men of the 
highest repute for both scholarship and devo- 
tion. The avoidance of a denominational 
adjective in these schools is deliberate, as also 
in Knox, Emmanuel, Wycliffe and many simi- 
lar institutions. The McMaster classes are open 
to qualified persons from all churches, as is 
the case in most such schools and faculties, 
and only the benefits of certain specially ear- 
marked trust funds are restricted to students 
preparing for the Baptist ministry. 


Family Compact Stuff 


W* HAVE not yet found anybody who thinks 

that the Ontario legislature would be both- 
ering about breaking up the Toronto Star char- 
itable trust if that newspaper were a supporter 
of the majority party. That the purpose of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Frost is to deal with the 
Star situation is quite frankly admitted by the 
Star’s chief competitor, Mr. McCullagh’s Tele- 
gram, which explains that the bill “restates the 
law to plug loopholes”, and that the Star case 
is the loophole. That the Telegram happens to 
be an ardent supporter of the provincial gov- 
ernment and the Star an equally ardent op- 
ponent of it is not mentioned in the article, and 
no doubt the Telegram would like to have us 
believe that this is pure coincidence. We have 
made an honest effort to do so, for we desire 
to think the best of everybody, but we have not 
succeeded. 

And if there is any connection between the 
hostility of the Star to the government and the 
determination of the government to break up 
the Star trust, the situation is not one which 
friends of the freedom of the press can contem- 
plate with much satisfaction. It means that the 
Ontario government is willing to use its sover- 
eign power to chastise a journalistic opponent, 
by making unlawful something which it has 
already done and which was perfectly lawful 
when it did it. It establishes a most admirable 
precedent for future use by even more dictato- 
rial governments of Ontario or other provinces. 
We can see the possibilities of a future Ontario 
government concluding that newspapers should 
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not be owned by gold miners (it is not a com- 
pletely unreasonable contention), or a future 
Saskatchewan government deciding that they 
should not be owned by anybody who has stock 
in a railway or an insurance company. 

The Family Compact method, of raiding the 
printing-shop and throwing the type in the 
Bay, was much less dangerous, for it at least 
left the owner the recourse of a suit in civil 
damages, which in Mackenzie’s case was emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


Confusion On Taxes 


6 axe succession duty is a tax on the transfer 

of property at death. It has no effect on 
the competitive position of a business which 
may happen to be part (or all) of the property 
transferred. The operating cost of a business 
which has changed hands three times in ten 
years is no greater and no less than that of a 
business which has remained in the same hands 
for fifty years. The cry that a business owned 
by a charitable trust has a competitive advan- 
tage over one owned by a personal and there- 
fore mortal owner is entirely unfounded. And 
anyhow the Ontario Charitable Gifts Bill does 
not prevent a business from being owned 
by charitable trusts which never die and there- 
fore never pay inheritance taxes; it only pre- 
vents any given business from being owned 
by less than ten charitable trusts. 

The corporation income tax, though imposed 
only on profits and not therefore a business 
cost in the strict sense, is certainly an indirect 
addition to costs, in that it compels all cap- 
italists to stand out for a higher rate of return, 
or at least a better prospect of return, than 
they would accept if there were no corporation 
tax. The thirty-year-long exemption of the 
Toronto Telegram from corporation income 
tax, owing to its being the property not of a 
company,but of an estate, seems to us to have 
been considerably more of a disadvantage to 
the Toronto Star than the Star’s passing with- 
out inheritance tax into the hands of the Atkin- 
son Foundation could possibly be to tie Tele- 
gram. The Star, it is stated, will continue to 
be operated by a company which will pay cor- 
poration income tax. 

If there were any trusts in Toronto or On- 
tario whose place, to use Mr. Frost’s words, “‘is 
not in the competitive business world where 
they can do incalculable harm to legitimate 
and competitive business,’ we should have sup- 
posed that the Ross Robertson estate, owning 
and operating the Telegram for the eventual 
benefit of a hospital (not ten hospitals), would 
certainly have been one of them. But of course 
the ‘news and opinions” disseminated, and the 
“doctrines and beliefs’’ promoted, by the Ross 
Robertson estate were not objectionable to Mr. 
Frost, and those which will be disseminated 
and promoted by the Atkinson Foundation are. 


Gallows And Gaiety 


HERE is no more delightful tale-teller in 
Canada than Louis Blake Duff, and execu- 
tion by hanging is a fertile, if not precisely de- 
lightful, subject for tales. “The County Ker- 
chief” (Ryerson, $3) is a collection of incidents 
in connection with hangings, mostly but not en- 
tirely Canadian. It is not a plaidoyer either for 


or against the death penalty, but itis certainly 
one for the utmost humanity in inflicting it and 
against the sadistic instinct which forms so 
large a part of the demand for severe penalties. 
Mr. Duff's instinct revolts against killings by 
the state, as does that of many modern-minded 
people, but his intellect is not wholly convinced 
of its being unnecessary. 

For future editions we should like Mr. Duff 
to add the tale told by the late Sir Andrew 
Macphail concerning an early chief of the R.N. 
W.M.P. who had to preside at hangings in the 
remoter parts of his territory. The hangman 
was waiting for a rather atrocious murderer to 
reach the end of his last harangue to the public, 
and the murderer had begun to express his opin- 
ions in very picturesque terms about the police 
who had given evidence against him, and fin- 
ally passed to the subject of their wives. “I 
think this man is taking advantage of his posi- 
tion”, said the chief; “let's turn him off!” 

Mr. Duff seems to have been misled regarding 
the picture of a double hanging in W. L. Mac- 
kenzie’s “Caroline Almanac’, published in the 
U.S. during his exile. The faces are not 
“whitened and featureless”; they are covered 
with bags, in accord with a very common prac- 
tice of the time. 


Those Reverends 


\ JE ARE glad to have the assurance of the 

Brantford Expositor that it never has re- 
ferred, and never will refer, to any member of 
the clergy by an improper title, and that its 
own stylebook has long carried the specific 
instruction: “Always Rev. H. A. Jones or Rev. 
Mr. Jones; never Rev. Jones.” The Expositor 
goes further and assures us that it will never 
refer to a Moderator of the United Church as 
anything but “Rt. Rev.”’, to a former Moderator 
as anything but “Very Rev.” and so forth. It is 
even apologetic because it does not spell out 
“The Reverend” in full, excusing itself on the 
ground that newsprint and typesetting are ex- 
pensive. An engineer would perhaps have added 
that the abbreviation increases the number of 
Revs. per minute. 

We wish the Expositor luck, but our experi- 
ence with stylebooks is that they are something 
like the Declaration of Human Rights, a state- 
ment of an admirable aspiration rather than of 
an effective rule. 


Toy Pistol Problem 


T WOULD be interesting to know whether the 
authSts of that section of the criminal code 
which imposes specially heavy penalties for rob- 
bery accompanied by the display of lethal weap- 
ons were concerned about the danger possibly 
resulting from the use of the weapons or about 
the effectiveness of the threat upon the mind of 
the victim. A Montreal judge has recently re- 
jected a plea based on the ground that the rob- 
ber used a toy pistol. This judge evidently con- 
sidered that the lawmakers were concerned 
solely about the psychological effect. 

This decision probably represents the general 
opinion of the public at the present time, but we 
are decidedly doubtful whether it represents 
the intent of the lawmakers, and we think that 
the next time the code is overhauled some 
phrase to cover the idea of a simulated weapon 
should be introduced. It is possible to pull a 
very good robbery in these days without any 
weapon at all, by using the index finger inside 
the pocket of an overcoat, for it cannot be safe- 
ly assumed that a criminal will have any ob- 
jection to shooting through the pocket even at 
the expense of burning a hole in it. The psycho- 
logical situation here is exactly the same as 
with the toy pistol, but we doubt whether the 
armed robbery section could be applied to it by 
even the sternest of judges, since in this case 
there is no “weapon” whatever. 
EE 


EASTER BONNETS 


(“Easter bonnets this year, say the fashioners, 
will be essentially sane.”—-Toronto Daily Star.) 
TALY’S asked to join the North Atlantic; 
No invitation has been sent to Spain; 
Ex-Mayor of Toronto wins a horse-race — 
But this year Easter bonnets will be sane. 


Nations are signing treaties by the hundreds, 
While obsolescent pacts go down the drain; 

We need more hospitals for alcoholics 

There's no reduction in tobacco taxes 
But this year Easter bonnets will be sane. 


We've charted some strategic Russian cities 
In case of an aerial campaign; 
Should Flagstad come, you must not buy a 
ticket 
Book-club selection warns we'll soon be starv- 
ing— 
Experts consider wheat a ware that’s surplus — 
But this year Easter bonnets will be ae 
J. E. P. 
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Threat To Liberty Clearly Seen 
In Central Welfare Control 


By CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


Dr. Charlotte Whitton C.B.E. has been dramatically in the public eye 
in connection with the study “Welfare In Alberta”, which she directed 


for the Provincial Chapter, 1.0.D.E.. 


of Alberta. The references therein 


to the child care and protection services became the subject of wide 
public comment and, subsequently, the basis of inquiry and report from 
a provincially appointed Royal Commission. 

Dr. Whitton believes that. while their references and findings 
should concern not only Albertans but. Canadians generally, there are 


more fundamental queries involved. 


One of major import is to what 


degree can the welare services pass to state control without endangering 


the freedom of the subject. 


ODAY, the principles of liberty 

, face a persistent challenge: how 
can we reconcile the welfare of the 
individual and the preservation of his 
liberty and freedom with large-scale 
participation by the state in social 
welfare? 

If we search our past and present, 
safety suggests that we should so de- 
vise our taxation, grants-in-aid, and 
administration that, at all costs, we 
retain two guarantees of freedom 
of the subject. First: the retention of 
the close contact of the citizen with 
the need, and relief of the need, of 
the fellow-being for whom he is 
sharing responsibility. socially and 
financially. Second: the exercise of 
that responsibility in a personal and 
voluntary as well as in a general and 
statutory, capacity. 

No matter what the scope of Do 
minion, or Dominion-provincial, plan- 
ning and devising of social measures 
and provisions, we must retain the 
different provincial authorities (as 
the B.N.A. Act provides) as the basic 
“defining” powers. Local govern- 
ments must be the fundamental ad- 
ministrative units. 

An equally integral part of the same 
structure of our traditional freedoms 
is the participation of the citizen as 
a volunteer in the planning, financ- 
ing and actual administration of the 
welfare agencies of the community. 
The right of the individual to do 
what he wants to do for others, of 


his own will, no less than what he® 


must do, under the law, is a very 
real privilege of the free. The asso- 
ciation of free citizens in voluntary 
organizations for these purposes is 
a characteristic of vigorous democ- 
racy. 


But the voluntary agency and the 
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statutory agency must remain close, 
in personnel and service, to the need 
which they are designed to serve. If 
the voluntary agency becomes an un- 
dertaking of highly specialized, cen- 
tralized and remote control, it loses 
the inspiration of close contact with 
the infinite pathos, nobility and pity 
of “all poor foolish things that live a 
day”. The citizen board member loses 
his sense of ‘‘mattering” and it is a 
short step from there to one of de- 
mocracy’s more insidious weaken- 
ings, ‘‘Why not let the government 
do it?” the government being, appar- 
ently, some detached organism for 
whose ways and works—and costs, 
the citizen thereupon ceases to have 
much conscience or concern. 


Public Welfare in “the West” 


There could be few more spon- 
taneously sympathetic and generous 
communities than those of the Cana- 
dian prairie and coast provinces. Yet, 
due in some part to the great dis- 
tances and scattered settlements, the 
mixture of population, the strongly 
socialistic and isolationist tempera- 
ment of much of the United States 
immigration, strong municipal gov- 
ernment and inclusive voluntary wel- 
fare services have marked only cer- 
tain of the largest cities and a few 
outstanding districts. 

“County” organization or govern- 
ment has been entirely lacking. Out- 
side of urban centres, the small muni- 
cipalities, incapable of developing 
their own responsible services, have 
become reliant upon highly central- 
ized provincial services with whom 
their contacts are on “official”, or 
civil service, rather than elective lev- 
els. This is particularly the case in 
Alberta, and, in recent years, to some 
degree in Saskatchewan. 

To this development, the I.0.D.E. 
Study Report on “Welfare In Alberta” 
attributed much of what it criticized 
and declared. It alleged particularly 
that “in the protection and care of 
neglected and dependent children” 
welfare legislation and practice had 
“tended increasingly to the central- 
ization of all powers and responsi- 
bilities in this field within the pur- 
view and powers of the provincial 
Child Welfare Commission and the 
Superintendent of Child Welfare. . . 
That specifically the powers to cre- 
ate wards of the government by ill- 
defined and discretionary power, to 
wit, ‘by indenture, agreement or 
otherwise’, permit of an indefensibly 
loose and arbitrary exercise of a 
power which, in the interests of par- 
ents, child and community, should be 
inalienably vested in a properly con- 
stituted court of record.” 


Points of View 


The Royal Commission of Inquiry 
was precluded from recommenda- 
tions on legislation, but it did com- 
ment: “This charge brings squarely 
before this Commission two different 
points of view and two different sys- 
tems of child welfare. On the one 
hand, we have the system in use in 
Ontario (the Commission did not re- 
port that the same system is in force 
in some or major parts of all the 
other provinces but Alberta) where 
child welfare is dealt with at the 
municipal level, through the agency 
of Children’s Aid Societies. Our 
system has tended, ever since the 
formation of the province, and in- 
creasingly so in recent years, to view 
child welfare as a field in which the 
State should operate directly and be 
paramount. There is much to be said 


for each point of view. . . The people 
of Alberta chose the plan of central- 
ization long ago, and our child wel- 
fare program has developed along 
that line. Even if it lay within our 
powers to recommend such a change 
we think it is impracticable to retrace 
our steps, and, further, we are of the 
opinion that centralized authority, 
properly administered and organized, 
may well be best suited to our condi- 
tions and in the best interests of chil- 
dren and citizens alike.” 

“The expression ‘by indenture, 
agreement or otherwise’ appears to 
your Commissioners to confer an ex- 
tremely wide discretion .. . wardship 
of legitimate children ought not, in 
principle, to be transferred in any 
other way than through an order of 
court.” 

The Commission Report contains 
another passage that might well ar- 
rest the attention of all Canadians: 
“The legislation in Alberta undoubt- 
edly provides a background against 
which one might expect the appear- 


ance of a full-blown bureaucracy but 
there is. no evidence that such ex- 
ists, as your Commissioners under- 
stand the term. .. We must find that 
our system is centralized in theory, 
but, as previously stated, this has 


‘been the policy for years and we 


must assume that it is the trend fa- 
vored by the people of Alberta. It is 
also evident from the _ legislation 
that practically every conceivable 
power is lodged with the Child Wel- 
fare Branch, the Commission and its 
Sub-Committees but the evidence in- 
dicates to us that such powers have 
not been used to anything like the 
above extent.” 


Full Control 


In spite of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry, certain amendments, intro- 
duced in the Alberta Legislature in 
March 1949, would seem designed to 
restore to the municipalities full con- 
trol over their own child welfare offi- 
cials. The proviso that every muni- 
cipality will now be compelled to des- 
ignate child welfare workers of its 
own will presumably limit operations 
of the central office to general su- 
pervision and to unorganized areas. 
Other amendments clarify and reas- 
sert the requirements for judicial pro- 
cedure in important aspects of child 
protection and adoption. 

It is probable that these amend- 
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amen 
mers are reactions to strong public 
opinion in Edmonton and Calgary, 
where the voluntary Councils of So- 
cial Agencies and the civic welfare 
coninittees have been pressing for 
frociom of action in furthering pro- 
gravis and services of a standard to 
whi) the province itself is not yet 
pre; ced to advance. 

“it is a healthy sign’ that public 
opin on can be so aroused for “It 
Car Happen Here” has proved the 
cw ong of freedom. Germany was 
one the first of European states, 
fac with industrialization and the 
oaii, ul oecupation of mothers out- 
sid ie home, to make special pro- 
vi: for child protection. Prussia in 
181s Leipsic and Saxony in 1858, en- 
act measures not unlike the sub- 
seq. ut Children’s Protection Act of 
On »,, introduced in 1893 by Sir 
Jol ;ibson, and still the basic sta- 
tui. inderlying all the Canadian pro- 
vinc:al enactments. 

l German system developed 
wit) supervising authority from the 
er government but with a decen- 
trali od local administration and the 

ration of citizens through the 

ins’ Councils’, comparable to 
oul ildren’s Aid Societies. All mat- 
ters .f guardianship required proper 
judicial hearing. 

In ‘he chaos and poverty following 
ti ‘st World War, the Weimar 
Repiblie passed the National Child 
Welfare Act of 1924. It provided for a 
Central Child Protection Bureau 
with integrated state bureaux, in 
turn linked with municipal bureaux. 
The entire structure was publicly fi- 
nanced and high standards of profes- 


sional training and practical experi- 
ence were prescribed for all staff 
but provision was still left in the law 
for the delegation of these duties lo- 
cally, and particularly for the trans- 
ference of guardianship rights to rec- 
ognized voluntary agencies. 

But with aggressive, well qualified, 
financially secure public welfare 
staff, the citizen members of local 
groups were gradually relegated to 
purely “advisory” functions, and, 
with the power of decision increas- 
ingly exercised by the civil servant, 
voluntary effort flagged. The urge 
for facility in handling cases led 


also 0 more assumption of power in 
the executive arm at the cost of judi- 
cial processes. There developed a 
strong, centralized welfare service, 


predominantly of public officials. Be- 
sides the children’s state service, a 
system of state and district social as- 
sistance developed, also under public 
auspices and from public funds. 


Smooth, Efficient 


E\; -ything was efficiently and 
smoo hly organized with high stand- 


ards of professional practice. It was 
a simple piece of mechanism, per- 
fect! framed, to serve at once as an 
insti iment to change the whole 
cha: cter of the state once it was de- 
sire. ‘to use such powers”. The state 
ass’ ince system simply became the 
“N.S .", the National Socialist Wel- 
far 'ganization, to which the com- 
puls deduction of all welfare lev- 
les e paid and by whom all dis- 
trit n of aid was made. 

B decree of February 4, 1933, 
Hit ‘(ded membership in the Nazi 


pat o the requirements of a quali- 
liec ate welfare official and trans- 
fer) ul the functions of the chil- 
dret, bureaux to the N.S.V. Welfare 
Divis \n. In 1935, the few remaining 
Volu: ‘ary youth agencies were dis- 
solv Once in control of all child 
gual ianship and placing, the wel- 
fare .orvice set up its system of hos- 
tels, -ito which boys and girls were 
fom) isorily removed for their 
fay or “apprentice” or “domestic 


yeai in Nazi doctrine and regimen. 
- 36, a further decree required 

ate child welfare staff, still 
fully technically qualified. to be 
- ers of the Hitler Youth and 
ni ‘rred all guardianship —func- 
ons to them. The parents of Ger- 
ae ceased to possess their own 
Sa en. An entirely public welfare 


ystem had been one of the major in- 

— nts to this end. 

ti nN Russia, the leaders of the revolu- 
reached early for the control of 


ion tld. John N. Hazard, the Amer- 
the a authority on laws affecting 
Sieeerae family, writes: “Political 
the Sts and sociologists trained in 


rigid mee tradition saw in the 
fore code of Czarist Russia 
eta working for the retention of 

ished conceptions and customs 


within the conservative disciplined 
atmosphere of the home.” So laws 
were drafted “that parental author- 
ity might be undermined and chil- 
dren reared away from the conserv- 
ative influence of mothers and fath- 
ers trained in Imperial ideology and 
traditions.” 

One of the decrees, issued within 
two months after the October Rev- 
olution (December 19, 1917), “liqui- 
dated” all the Czarist guardianship 
agencies. In October 1918, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Social Secu- 
rity became the “essential” guardian 
and all persons whose “interests were 
in conflict with the interests of the 
persons under guardianship” were 
precluded from acting as guardians. 
This made possible the transfer to 
the State of children of persons “de- 
classed” as opposed to the Revolu- 
tion. Just three months later (Janu- 
ary 4, 1919) all children’s services 
were placed under Lenin’s “Council 
for the Protection of Children”. 

It is interesting, however, that by 
1927, the U.S.S.R. had found that the 
central guardianship plan did not 
work; it “depersonalized” children so 
the scheme was decentralized and 
guardianship passed to the _ local 


Commissariats and Soviets. This also 
* 
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gave a closer control over what chil- 
dren might be left with parents, what 
ones removed from those “hostile” to 
the Revolution. 

By 1936, the “nationalization” of 
the child had proved effective; it was 
officially reported that “playing no 
small part in the revolution in ideas 
which swept over the country, the 
passage of time has brought about 
the outnumbering of parents reared 
under the Empire by young mothers 
and fathers trained since the Revolu- 
tion. This fact has made of the home 
a propagator of ideas more nearly in 
keeping with the principles of so- 
cialism.” 

Since 1944, the office of ‘“Guardian- 
ship and Patronage” has been su- 
preme in guardianship in the U.S.- 
S. R., assigning children removed 
from their parents to relatives, or 
such “public organizations as trade 
unions, mutual aid societies, or col- 
lective farms” as that office deems 
wise. 


* * * * 


The conquest of freedom is not al- 
ways a matter of armed attack; sure- 
ly those who serve intelligently in the 
community may well be accounted 
part of the advance guard of our way 
of life. 
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BACK ON THE RUN to the joy of all Bermudians and to experienced 
travellers of all countries the refurbished “Queen of Bermuda” now 
sails regularly between New York and Hamilton. After years of absence 
on distinguished war service, the complete re-decoration cost $8 million. 


OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


PGe Or THE MINISTER 
OTTAWA 


About NATIONAL DEFENCE 





Dear Sirs 


You are undoubtedl 
of national defence today 


ly 


Canada. 


Would you on : 
your side 
required annual training period? This snen for the 


annual training Period? Th 
an essential part of their vol 
help them to serve Canad 


is training is 


untary service, You 


leave with or without pay. 


The decision is yours, 
i oe 
n building a Sound defence organi 


7 zation t 
| insure the peace of Canada. veer 


Sincerely, 


Moh. Clow er. 


Minister of National Defence 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY (RESERVE) 
THE CANADIAN ARMY (RESERVE FORCE) 
THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE (AUXILIARY) 


Se 


a by &ranting them additional 


can 


Your help is needed 
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RAILWAY COMPANY 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


The high and profitable level of industrial activity which prevailed during 1948, with good crops 
in the West and a condition of almost full employment throughout Canada should have assured to 
your Company fair returns from its rail operations 


On the contrary, while gross earnings at $355 million reached a new peak, net earnings were lower 
than those of any year since 1905. The reason is found in uncontrollable costs on the one hand and 


regidly regulated rates and revenues on the other 


The rate of return on the net investment of your Company in railway property in 1948 was 1.8%. 
In the same year, on a comparable basis, the average rate of return earned by Class I railroads of the 


United States was 4.38 


An increase of 21 


in Canadian class and commodity rates, with certain exceptions, over the level 


prevailing since 1922 was made effective April 8, 1948, by order of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, dated March 30, 1948. The overall increase, because of the fixed statutory grain rates, 


amounted to only 16 


on the revenues from the tonnage handled. The benefit which might have 


been expected from this increase was more than offset by a heavy increase in rates of pay made 


retroactive to March 1, 1948 


which could have been avoided only at the cost of a nation-wide strike) 


as well as by steadily rising costs for materials and supplies. 


* Because of these greatly increased operating costs, the railways applied to the Board in July last 


for a further increase of 20 


in freight rates. Shortly thereafter, the Governor in Council, in dispos- 


ing of an appeal by a number of the Provincial Governments, directed the Board to review the ob- 
jections of the Provinces to the Order of the Board dated March 30, 1948, concurrently with the 
hearing of the new application of the railways. Hearings were opened on these two questions in 
January 1949 and now stand adjourned to March 28 for argument 


Reflecting these conditions, the accounts of your Company show the following results for the year 


ended December 31, 1948 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Earnings 


Working Expenses (including railway income taxes 


Net Earnings 
Other Income (after income taxes 
Fixed Charges 
Net Income 
Dividends— Preference Stock 

2% paid August 2, 1948 

2 payable February 1, 1949 
Dividends—Ordinary Stock 


2% paid October 1, 1948 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 


$355,249,702 
336,830,536 
$ 18,419,166 
24,864,949 

$ 43,284,115 
15,890,264 


aie re .... $ 27,393,851 





6,700,000 
— - 11,257,682 


$ 16,136,169 








Che final dividend of 3°7 on the Ordinary Stock which was declared sub- 
sequent to the end of the year and is payable March 31, 1949, amount- 
ing to $10,050,000, is not deducted in the accounts for the year 1948.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1947 

Final dividend of 3% 
1947, paid March 31, 1948 

Amount transferred to Depreciation Reserves 


Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1948 


$279, 123,961 


on the Ordinary Stock, declared from the earnings of the year 


$10,050,000 
88,568,940 
98,618,940 


$180,505,021 
$16,136,169 


Portion of steamship insurance recoveries representing compensensation for increased 


cost of tonnage replacement 


Deduct 
Nliscellaneous Net Debit 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31 


HIGHLIGHTS... 


Gross Earnings 


Working Expenses 


1948, as per Balance Sheet 


669,922 


$16,806,091 


573,799 
16,232,292 


$196,737,313 











1948 


$355,249,702 
336,830,536 


1947 


$318,585,919 
295,693,730 


(Abridged) 


corresponding amount was withdrawn from the 
Maintenance Fund to which reference was made 
at the last Annual Meeting. Pending the out- 
come of studies now under way, the user rates 
of depreciation were raised in order to take into 
account increases in investment in depreciable 
property which have become effective since the 
rates were first established. This resulted in 
increased depreciation charges of $6,164,075. 

Transportation expenses amounted to $154,- 
068,982, an increase of $20,116,003, or 15.0%, 
over 1947. The following statistical averages 
are indicative of a continued high level of oper- 
ating effiiciency: 


1948 1947 
Freight Train Load—gross tons 1,686 1,723 
Freight Train Speed—miles per hour 16.1 15.9 


Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour 27,124 27,456 


Freight Train Fuel Consumption 
pounds per 1000 gross ton miles 119 WS 


Freight Car Load—tons 31.0 Hi 


Railway tax accruals amounted to $8,024,445. 
Included in this total was an amount of $2,500,- 
000 provided for Dominion and Provincial In- 
come Taxes, a reduction of $9,500,000 from the 
1947 figure. This reduction was due principally 
to the decrease in net railway earnings and to 
the segregation of income taxes between rail- 
way and non-railway accounts. 


The net debits for hire of equipment and joint 
facility rents, amounting to $2,627,735, were 
added to working expenses in 1948, whereas in 
former years these items had been deducted 
from gross earnings. 


Net earnings from railway operations were 
$18,419,166, a decrease of $4,473,023. The ratio 
of net to gross earnings was the lowest ever 
recorded, 5.2%, as compared with the previous 


low of 7.1% in 1946. 


OTHER INCOME 


Other income, after provision of $2,325,000 
for income taxes, amounted to $24,864,949. This 
was $76,022 greater than the total shown for 
1947, when the provision for income taxes was 
included in railway tax accruals. 


Steamship, hotel and communications results 
were adversely affected by higher operating 
costs. Net earnings from steamships decreased 
$1,068,411, from hotels $723,705, and from 
communications $1,034,667 compared with the 
previous year. 

Dividend income increased $5,259,054 mainly 
from The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited. Increased earn- 
ings due to higher world prices for base metals 
enabled that company to declare dividends and 
bonuses amounting to $11.00 per share, com- 
pared with $8.00 in 1947. 


NET INCOME AND DIVIDENDS 


Net income, after payment of fixed charges, 
amounted to $27,393,851, a decrease of $4,500, - 
091 from the 1947 figure of $31,893,942. Divi- 
dends amounting to 4% were declared on the 
Preference Stock. A dividend of 2% (fifty, cents 
per share) on the Ordinary Stock was paid Oc- 
tober 1, 1948, and after the close of the year a 
dividend of 3% (seventy-five cents per share) 
on the Ordinary Stock was declared, payable 
March 31, 1949. As the Directors pointed out, 
net earnings from rail operations were insuffi- 
cient for the payment of any dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock. 


Earnings per share on_the Ordinary Stock, 
after fixed charges and Preference Stock divi- 
dend, amounted to $1.70 compared with $2.04 
in 1947. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Profit and Loss balance at December 31, 
1947, of $279,123,961 was reduced by the 
amount of the 3° dividend on Ordinary Stock, 
$10,050,000, which was declared after the close 
of 1947. 


The attention of the Shareholders is drawn to 
the transfer of $88,568,940 from profit and loss 
to depreciation reserves. Prior to 1933 your 
Company accounted for changes in property 
only at the time when renewal or retirement took 
place. In that year, accrual of depreciation was 
commenced in respect of steamships, and later 
progressively for other classes of depreciable 
property. In addition to provisions for depreci- 
ation made from annual income, certain trans- 
fers of available credit balances and amounts 
previously appropriated from surplus have, from 
time to time, been made to the depreciation 
reserves, which at December 31, 1947, amounted 
to $324,478,772. On the other hand the accrued 
depreciation at that date as shown by the depre- 
ciation reserves computed on the basis approved 
and recorded by the Income Tax Department, 
which include depreciation accruals from 1920, 
amounted to $413,047,712. As the depreciation 
methods now being followed in the corporate 
and income tax records are identical, it was 
deemed desirable to bring the accumulated 
reserves also into agreement. 


LAND ACCOUNTS 


Sales of lands and townsites amounted to 
$3,336,041, which included the old Hotel Van- 
couver site, 101,184 acres of timber lands, and 
77,285 acres of farming land sold at an average 
price of $5.18 per acre. The remaining holdings 
of your Company consist of 1,684,041 acres, of 
which 1,029,445 are farm and pasture lands 
and the balance timber lands and townsites. 

Your Company holds, under varying reserva- 
ions, the title to petroleum rights underlying 
'1,378,677 acres of land in the Prairie Provinces. 


Though recent discoveries of oil in Albert 


} 
proved profitable to your Company, it car; aa 
assumed that more than a relatively sma!) par; 
of this acreage will yield anything of comn reial 
value. The policy of your Company has |). to 
encourage development by making favourable 
terms to companies willing to undertate ex. 
ploration and drilling. At the close of th: year 
33,088 acres were under lease to varios ojj 
companies and 9,136,539 acres under reserya. 


tion for exploration. Rents, royaltie: anq 
reservation fees in 1948 produced $1,196 219, a 
substantial increase over the previous yar. ' 
Cash _ received on land account talled 
$6,393,295. Disbursements, including (axes 
were $1,272,803. Deferred payments o: !andgs 
and townsites have been materially riuceq 
during the past ten years. The amoun: out- 
standing at the close of the year was $9,077,867 


Though continued improvement in fa;; 
come rendered less necessary the conc 
extended to contract holders in previous years 
modified concessions remained in effect ‘uring 
1948. Since the inception of this policy ¢::tract 
holders have benefited to the extent of $28 135. 
303. : 


n in- 
ions 





BALANCE SHEET 


Total assets at the end of the year amo inted 
to $1,709,010,491, an increase of $60,556,668 
Property investment increased by $49,449,510, 
details of which are shown in a supporting 
schedule to the balance sheet. The largesi item 
of expenditure was $39,279,507 for rolling stock, 
of which $23,578,895 was for new freighi cars. 
Expenditures on steamships totalled $5,242,628. 
of which $3,451,340 was for the construction of 
two new passenger ships for the British (olum- 
bia Coast Service. The option for sale of the 
old Hotel Vancouver was exercised during the 
year and the property was retired. 


At the end of the year there was on deposit 
$16,698,580 of unexpended Equipment Trust 
funds. 

There was little change in the total of either 
current assets or current liabilities, but material] 
and supplies increased $12,773,244, while cash 
and Dominion of Canada securities decreased 
$12,876,373. 


FINANCE 


The amount of serial equipment oblizations 
paid during the year was $10,264,000. This in- 
cluded $2,000,000 under Equipment Trust, 
Series ‘‘J’’, dated January 2, 1948, amounting to 
$20,000,000, referred to in the previous Annual 
Report. 


As of November 1, 1948, The Royal Trust 
Company, as Trustee, entered into an agree- 
ment under which $17,000,000 principal amount 
of Equipment Trust Certificates was issued, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by your 
Company. This issue, designated as Series ‘“K" 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 


Property Investment: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland 
Steamships..... $917 
Improvements on Leased Property 
Stocks and Bonds — Leased Rail- 
way Companies..... 


Hotel, Communication and Miscel- 
laneous Properties... . 98 


Other Investments: 


Stocks and Bonds Controlled 


760,540 
4,304,439 


one 134, 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships 59, 


856,977 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock: 


Ordinary Stock 
Preference 


30 


72 
18,471 


1 
4 
ture Stock 


Funded Debt.... 


Stock 
cumulative. .. 


Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 
and equipment obligations. . . 


$335,000,000 
4% Non- 
137,256,921 


——$ 


472,256,921 


Perpetual 4% Consolidated Deben- 


$325,588,729 


30,150,500 


295,438 


102,037 





Companies. $ 69,915, 
Miscellaneous Investments. . 16,994, 
Advances to Controlled and Other 


Current Liabilities: 


Pay Rolls... 
Audited Vouchers... 


Net Earnings 18,419,166 22,892,189 


8,071,951 ‘ 


mung eas 


Senay 
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Ratio, Net to Gross Earnings 


Other Income 

Interest and Rental Charges 
Preference Stock Dividends—4% 
Ordinary Stock Dividends—5% 


Balance for Modernization and 
Other Corporate Purposes 


Tons of Revenue Freight Carried 
One Mile (thousands) 


Revenue per Ton Mile of Freight 


Revenue Passengers Carried 
One Mile (thousands) 


Revenue per Passenger Mile 


Total Pay Rolls 
Employees, All Services 
Average Annual Wage 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


Gross earnings in 1948 increased $36,663,783 
or 11.5%, over those of 1947 

The increase in freight earnings amounted to 
$36,254,686, or 14.5°. Approximately $25.1 
million were produced by the increase of 21% in 
Canadian domestic freight rates, effective April 
8, and an increase of 15% in competitive rates, 
effective September 15. Increases granted Unit- 
ed States carriers and made applicable in Can- 
ada on international, overhead and certain im- 
port and export traffic produced $11.8 million 


The volume of traffic carried, measured in ton 
miles, was 3.8% less than in 1947. 

Lower earnings were reported for only one 
commodity group. grain and grain products. 
The decrease in the volume of grain handled on 
the western lines of your Company amounted 


7 


to 27 million bushels, or 10.9%. 


5.2% 7.2% 


$ 24,864,949 
15,890,264 
4,557,682 
16,750,000 


$ 24,788,927 
15,787,174 
4,557,682 
16,750,000 


6,086,169 10,586,260 


25,218,400 
1.1e 


26,201,731 
0.95¢ 


1,523,514 
2.48c¢ 


1,665,585 
2.40c 


$229,969,419 
86,578 
$2,656 


$193,960,029 
83,528 
$2,322 





Passenger earnings Cecreased $2,049,575, or 
5.1%, reflecting a decrease both in the number 
of passengers carried and in the average distance 
travelled. 

Working expenses increased $41,136,806, or 
13.9%. The general wage increase of 17c per 
hour, which was made effective March 1, 1948, 
added approximately $22.5 million to expenses, 
while changes provided for in agreements with 
employets mn respect of wages, vacations and 
working rules, increased payrolls by $2 million. 
Increased material prices added approximately 
$14 million to the expenses for the year. 

Maintenance expenses amounted to $140,- 
887,368, of which $68,366,870 was for main- 
tenance of way and structures and $72,520,498 
for maintenance of equipment. The increase 
over 1947 expenses amounted to $23,825,446. 


There was credited to maintenance expenses 
during the year an amount of $2,250,000, and a 


Companies. . ; 8 
Mortgages Collectible and = Ad- 
vances to Settlers. 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 
Townsites.... 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties 12 
Unexpended Equipment Trust De- 
posits 
Maintenance Fund... 25 
Insurance Fund 
Steamship Replacement Fund 3 


Current Assets: 


Material and Supplies $ 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 
Dominion of Canada Securities 
Cash 


Unadjusted Debits: 
Insurance Prepaid 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Debits 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS, 


,e5¢,¢ 
,360 67 


9,077, 
.483,75 


16,698.53 

350, 

13, 
504, ment Relief 


486,14 
880,15 
.209,438 
290 000 
5,145,313 





Net Traffic Balances ‘ 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable. . 
Accrued Fixed Charges 
Unmatured Dividend Declared. 
Other Current Liabilities 


Deferred Liabilities: 


14,359,066 
4,410,125 
9,511,393 

963,390 
2,278,841 
8,200,598 


1885 Dominion Government l 


234.431.233 Miscellaneous . 


1,447,22% 
3,057,320 


Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 


o 





145,511,052 


Maintenance Reserves... . $ 25,350,000 
Depreciation Reserves. . . 
Investment Reserves 4.01 
Insurance Reserve 
Contingent Reserves 
Unadjusted Credits 


a 


439,851,108 
‘ 422 
13,188,540 





492,666! 


Premium on Capital and Deben- 


ture Stock 


Land Surplus 
1,555,409 


$ 1,709,010,491 


—_—— 
a, 


CANADIAN PactFic RAtLway Company 


We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the ( ‘anadian P. 
the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending 
with the books and records of the Company 


The records of the securities owned by the Company 
securities which were in the custody of its Treasurer and by ce 


in safe custody for the Company. 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, 


Profit and Loss Balance 


34,458 
63,116 
196,737 
$ 1,709,010 


ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President and Comptroller 


acitic Railway Company as at December 31, 1948, 
on that date and other reiated schedules, and have compared them 


at December 31, 1948, were verified by an examination of those 
rtificates received from such depositaries as were holding securities 


Income and Profit and Loss Accounts and the other related schedules are prop- 


erly drawn up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company at December 31, 1948, and the results of its operations 


for the year then ended, according to the 


of the Company 
Montreal, March 11, 1949 


best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books 


Price, Warrernouse & Co., Chartered Accountants 
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April 12, 1949 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


a a 
WASHINGTON LETTER 


US. Is Looking To Louis Johnson 
To Unify Its Armed Services 


atyring in equal semi-annual instalments from 
ma 1. 1949, to November 1, 1958, inclusive, 
May vable in Canadian currency, and_ bears 
1S es at 284% perannum. Under this arrange- 
+ equipment constructed or to be con- 
ee 4 at an estimated cost of $21,250,190 in 
at ian funds is leased to your Company at a 
a'.) equal to the instalments of principal of 
and ‘terest on the Equipment Trust Certifi- 
catt 


jnté 


ey), « transactions resulted in a net increase 
¢ -d debt during the year of $26,736,000 
{ eduction of $268,000 in the amount of 


and 


Consolidated Debenture Stock pledged as 
ce al 
PENSIONS 
| ve June 1, 1948, your Company volun- 
oor creased pensions in the lower brackets, 
* iporary basis, in order to assist pension- 
oe eting the increased cost of living. 
ers . . 
imber of employees pensioned during 
10 < 1,224 and,§{24 pensions were termin- 
ba death and other causes. At the end of 
ae +here were 9,636 on the pension payroll, 
ay .se of 700. The present number of pen- 
a < more than double the number at the 
= 442 and more than three times the 1937 
D ution of the pensioners by age groups 
wa 
years of age 439 
F o 64 years of age inclusive 1,192 
F to 69 years of age, inclusive 4,594 
Fr o 74 years of age, inclusive 2,101 
From 75 to 79 years of age, inclusive 850 
F 8&4 years of age, inclusive 345 
Fr to 89 years of age, inclusive 90 
x and over 25 
9,636 


litures for pensions during the year 

d to $8,580,464. These included the 
pre ion of the pension allowances paid by 
your ‘ ompany, levies in respect of employees 
covert y United States Railroad Retirement 
the annual contribution of $1,750,000 


oti » Pension Trust Fund. 


am 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


1 request for a general wage increase made 
ir, 1947 by representatives of practically all 
organized employees of your Company became 
hiect of investigation by two Boards of 
iation established by the Department of 
n the early part of the year. The major- 
ort of each Board recommended an in- 
f seven cents an hour and the employees 
were advised by the railways that they were pre- 
pared to accept this recommendation. The em- 
ployees rejected the recommendation and togk a 
: subsequently the labour organiza- 









crease ¢ 


Strike vote; a 
tions ordered a strike to take effect July 15, 
1048. The Dominion Government intervened in 
the negotiations that followed and your Com- 
pany felt compelled to agree to a wage increase 
of seventeen cents an hour as being the only 
course that could avoid a general railway strike. 
The increase which was made effective March 1, 


1948, means an addition to payroll expense for 
operations of approximately $27,000,- 


railway 4 y 
000 per annum; the estimated cost of applying 
the increase to all employees of your Company 
is $32. 300,000 per annum. 

In 1948 the scope of medical services was 


ied by undertaking the annual physical 
ition of certain classes of employees as a 
her measure of protection to the public and 
to the employees themselves. 
\ standard induction procedure for new em- 
es of all classes was determined upon dur- 
year and put in force January 1, 1949. 
irpose is to establish minimum standards 
jualifieation for new entrants to the service 
d is complementary to the physical examina- 
entry which was made a general require- 
1945. It is intended also to assure that 
new employees have knowedge of, and regard 
for. Canadian Pacific service requirements. 








CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES, LIMITED 


During 1948, the operations of your Air 
Lines resulted in a net loss of $193,645 as com- 
pared with a loss of $584,266 in 1947. Operating 
revenues increased 2.9°,. Operating expenses 


were redueed by 6.1°% despite higher costs of 
labour and materials. 

The new routes*first operated in 1947 contin- 
ued 10 show satisfactory progress. The Van- 
couver-Calgary service, via the Okanagan 
Valley was used to particular advantage in 
194s for the special movement of goods and 
pass rs during the flood emergency in British 
Colu 4 

A ional new routes were assigned and oper- 
ater iring the year, including the services 
bet we Vancouver and Whitehorse via Sand- 
Spit a between Dawson City and Aklavik. A 
licences was also issued to your Air Lines for a 
scheduled service between Montreal and Val 
ad Or 

4 r development during the year was the 
desig on of your Air Lines by the Dominion 
Gove lent to operate two Canadian inter- 
Nath air services in the Pacific region, one 
to Au ilia and New Zealand and the other to 
the | East via Alaska. Development and or- 
kanls n work has been commenced and a 
cont: has been placed for ‘‘Canadair Four” 
alrcrat’ for use on these new routes which, it is 
antic ed, will go into operation about the 
midd!: of 1949, 


UNITED STATES SUBSIDIARIES 


<,'{ come of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
for ay le Railroad Company, after provision 
g| >-» and contingent charges, amounted to 
Sliaal $2) 


compared with $1,183,000 in the 
previr year. The improvement resulted from 
: i revenues produced by higher freight 
rates. 4 dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Capita! stock was declared on February 17, 1948, 
‘ing to $719,104, of which your Company 
1 $359,829, the same as in 1947. 


is irnings of The Duluth, South Shore and 
a la Railway Company amounted to $713,- 
mee ),nerease of $176,492 over the previous 
She ‘he plan of reorganization of the South 
reo approved by the Interstate ¢ ommerce 
Cour oh. Was approved by the District 
subr on July 31, 1948. It was subsequently 
nekac ‘ d to a vote of the security holders for 
Seen “nce or rejection and the Commission has 
berths announced the acceptance of the plan 
* Slesecurity holders. 

Further hearings in the reorganization pro- 


Cre ne vs : . 

o xs of the Wisconsin Central Railway 

ase y are being held before an Examiner of 
erstate Commerce Commission. 


RATES AND SERVICES 


ee es have been made previously in this 
freight pay the general increase in Canadian 


the mal as In 1948 and to the application of 
the sut vays for a further increase of 20%, now 
Tranen  ( Of hearings before the Board of 
ing as 7 Commissioners for Canada. Assum- 
traffic. jp wlntenance of the present level of 
in freight a estimated that the overall increase 
Would’; revenues, if the application is granted, 
H amount to approximately $30,000,000. 
‘ ehrugs Were held by the Board concluding 
torney_-(i >. 949 on an application by the At- 
tion of t . ral of British Columbia for a reduc- 
naire won lountain scale of freight rates to the 
Scale, The railways took the position that 


the evidence presented, showing the substan- 
tially higher cost of operation in Mountain as 
compared with Prairie territory, fully justified 
higher rates, It was further argued that any loss 
of revenue through adjustment of the Mountain 
scale should be made up to the railways through 
a general increase in rates. : 
The increases granted United States railways 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the application of these in Canada to certain 
classes of traffic by authority of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners have been referred to 
previously. Effective January 5, 1948, such rates 
were, on the average, 37.8% above the level in 
effect on June 30, 1946. In proceedings under 
Ex Parte 166, a further interim increase aver- 
aging 3.6% was granted, effective May 6. 1948. 
In the final decision in that case 1% was added. 
effective August 21, 1948. A new application for 
higher rates was heard in proceedings known as 
Ex Parte 168, and on December 29, 1948, the 
Commission rendered its decision authorizing 
an increase averaging 5.4%, effective January 
11, 1949. With this increase in effect, rates are 
52% higher than they were at June 30, 1946. 
Chis is in striking contrast with the overall 
yield of 16% from the increase authorized in 
Canadian domestic freight rates. 


During the past year your Company has suc- 
ceeded in having located on or adjacent to its 
lines, 596 manufacturing, warehousing and dis- 
tributing enterprises. To serve 221 of these, 
twenty-two miles of siding were constructed. 

Work on the centrally controlled classification 
terminal in the Montreal area which was begun 
in 1947 continued throughout the past year. 
Good progress was made in laying track and on 
construction of the necessary buildings. 


In expansion of the policy of road-rail trans- 
ortation your subsidiary, Canadian Pacific 
ransport Company,’ Limited, acquired two 
more highway trucking services operating in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


STEAMSHIP REPLACEMENT 


The Empress oF ScoTLAND was released from 
trooping service by the British Ministry of 
Transport in May and is now being overhauled 
and reconverted for passenger service. It is an- 
ticipated that this work will be completed in the 
spring of 1950. 


The Empress oF FRANCE re-entered the At- 
lantic service in September, after being over- 
hauled and reconditioned. She operates in the 
Liverpool-Montreal and Liverpool-Saint John 
service as 2 sister ship to the Empress or Can- 
ADA. 

The Empress or AvSTRALIA is still under 
charter to the British Ministry of Transport and 
employed in trooping service. 

The Princess MARGUERITE and the PrRINcESsSs 
Patricia, both under construction for the Brit- 
ish Columbia Coast Service, were launched 
during the year. It is expected that these two 
vessels will be placed in service in the summer 
of 1949. 

The Canadian Australasian Line, in which 
your Company owns a half interest, resumed 
service between Vancouver and Sydney in 
August by the motor vessel AORANGI. 


CAPITAL APPROPRIATIONS 


In anticipation of your confirmation, capital 
appropriations in addition to those approved 
at the last Annual Meeting were authorized by 
your Directors during the year in the amount of 
$5,992,777. This included a net increase of 
$1,439,394 in oe for new rolling 
stock representing the difference between in- 
creased prices over the original estimates, cov- 
ered in the case of outside builders by escalator 
clauses in contracts, and the canceliation of 
appropriations for 10 passenger cars. The other 
principal items were $1,070,570 for the recon- 
version of the Empress oF FRANCE, $950,000 
for purchase from Canadian Pacific Express 
Company of its office building in Montreal, 
various additions and betterments to communi- 
cation facilities, and purchase and renovation of 
an uptown office building in Halifax. 

Your approval will be requested also for 
capital appropriations of $30,365,889 for the 
year 1949. The principal items are as follows: 


Additions and betterments to stations, 
freight sheds, coaling and watering facil- 
ities and enginehouses 


Replacement and enlargement of structures 


$ 2,709,911 


in permanent form 1,016,270 
Tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous en 

roadway betterments... 452,953 
Replacement of rail in main line and branch 

on tracks with heavier section 1,403,377 
Additional terminal and side track accom- 

modation. 388,889 

dditi d betterments to shop machin- 
oe n 300,604 
New rolling stoc 22,913,353 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock 880,250 
Additions and betterments to communica- 

tion facilities . 236,096 


The appropriations for new rolling stock make 
provision for 23 Diesel locomotives to be placed 
in service on the Montreal-Newport-Wells 
River line. This}]main line operation is well suited 
for the introduction of diesel power service and 
it is anticipated that important economies will 
be achieved. Provision is also made in the ap- 
propriations for 10 Diesel switchers and 2,240 
freight cars. 


STOCK HOLDINGS 


The holdings of the Capital Stock of your 
Company at December 31 were as follows: 


Ordinary Preference Total 


No. of Per- No.of Per- Per- 
Hold- centage Hold- centage centage 
ings of Stock ings of Stock of Stock 


Canada 19.852 14.30 169 46 10.20 
United ce 
dom & Other fe un 
British 10,605 37.49 27,468 96.79 55.06 
United States 31.494 43.41 82 34 =©30.65 


Other Countries 3,185 4.80 534 2.41 4.09 
65.136 100.00 28,253 100.00 100.00 





DIRECTORATE 


Mr. N: R. Crump, Vice-President in charge of 
all lines of your Company, was appointed a 
Director to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Mr. G. W. Spinney, C..G. 

ione irec 2 tire 

The undermentioned Directors will ret 
from office at the approaching Annual Meeting. 
They are eligible for re-election: 

1, F ; ie NCCE 
Hon. F. Puivipre BRaIs, C.B.E., K.C.; MER. 
Bviark Gorpvon; Mr. N. R. CRUMP; Mr. W. A. 


MATHER 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Your Directors desire to express their sincere 
appreciation of the efficient service rendered by 
officers and employees. Two out of every five 
of the employees of your Company have been 
in its service for twenty years or more. This is 
an important asset to your Company In its 
relations with the public. 

For the Directors, 
Ww. A. MATHER 
President. 
MontTREAL, Marcu 14, 1949, 





By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


MERICANS are inclined to agree 

with their Congressional leaders 
and Winston Churchill that the future 
peace of the world hinges on con- 
tinued Allied possession of the atom 
bomb secret. They are beginning to 
place some trust in the new Secretary 
of Defence, Louis Johnson, to increase 
national security by really unifying 
the U.S. armed services. 

Within 24 hours after he had been 
sworn in as successor to James V. 
Forrestal, Mr. Johnson had moved 
with lightning rapidity to make the 
long-sought merger of the fighting 
forces a reality. 

Here is a quick tabulation of what 
he did: 1. He ordered heads of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force to move 
their headquarters immediately to the 
Pentagon Building, that perfect bomb- 
ing target which is the nerve centre 
of the American defence organiza- 
tion; 2. he announced that some 800 
boards and agencies in the armed 
service would be abolished; he banned 
“personal or party politics” in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment; 4. and 
he warned that while heads of the 
incompetent would roll, he promised 
that “the people who are doing their 
jobs will remain.” 

And as a clincher to any doubting 
Thomas who might try to stir up 
more of the headline quarrels that 
have kept the Navy and Air Force 
apart, he said that he has pretty de- 
finite ideas what roles the Air Force 
and the Navy would take in the event 
of war. 

While Mr. Johnson’s appointment 
was in the nature of a payment of a 
1948 election campaign debt by Presi- 
dent Truman, the taxpayers are in- 





LOUIS JOHNSON, U.S. Secretary 


of Defence, moves like lightning. 


clined to believe that they will get 
“something for their money” through 
service of the new Defence Secretary. 

Mr. Johnson has attacked his new 
job with such verve that already the 
commentators are conjecturing that 
if he keeps it up, he will be another 
strong contender for the 1952 presi- 
dential nomination. His _ sincerity 


about the Defence job prompts some. 


te believe that he actually has his eye 
on the presidency four years hence 
if Harry Truman fails to run again. 

A Hoover Commission “task force” 
on defence problems has criticized the 
Administration bill to create a per- 
manent chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. This group claims that while 
it would greatly strengthen’ the 
powers of the Defence Secretary the 
bill might tend to make the depart- 
ment a “separate empire.” 

The Hoover Committee testimony 
caused opposition to break out in the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
studying the Administration _ bill. 
Thus, Mr. Johnson may find it hard 
slugging, as he gets farther into his 


job. but he can be depended on to try 
to bring more order out of the dis- 
order of the U.S. defence organiza- 
tion. 

He likely agrees with Senate Armed 
Services Chairman, Senator Millard 
Tydings of Maryland, that “the ato- 
mic bomb is the keystone to our de- 
fence, but of course we need other 
military arms to prevent World War 
BER? 


PURELY FOR DEFENCE 


U.S. Tells Russia 
Atlantic Pact OK 


The U.S. State Department has re- 
sponded to the blasts issued from the 
Kremlin at the North Atlantic Secur- 
ity Pact with a statement issued 
through an official, that Russia need 
not fear the new Western Power 
treaty. All the Soviet has to do is 
NOT attack any member nation, this 
spokesman pointedly observed. 

The Act, he added, is purely defen- 
sive and any nation that doubts its 
effectiveness or validity should re- 
frain from attacking any other mem- 
ber country. 

This international flurry about the 
North Atlantic Pact, preceded the 
initial meetings to prepare for the 
signing of the agreement. The For- 
eign policy spokesmen of all treaty 
nations were in Washington for the 
signing ceremony. Represented were 
the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, France, Norway, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Italy, Netherlands, Den- 
mark. 

The North Atlantic Pact faces a big 
hurdle as to what Congress will do 
with the agreement. 

Foreign Minister Paul Henry Spaak 
of Belgium denied the Russian charge 
that the new military alliance is ag- 
gressive. Mr. Spaak took a positive 
view of the Red note, pointing out 
that “the most important thing in the 
note” is the statement that Russia 
does not have aggressive aims. 

The Administration planned to be 
ready for Congress when the security 
agreement comes up for approval 
with a bill to authorize funds for the 
Communist-resisting North Atlantic 
Pact. 

The bill was to ask authority for 
one billion to two billion dollars 
worth of supplies for the program. 
Influential members of Congress hope 
this figure can be reduced. 

The Administration regards the 
treaty and its supplementary legisla- 
tion as a mutual-assistance plan. The 
U.S. is expected to make up military 
deficiencies which other allied na- 
tions, severely damaged during the 
war, are unable to meet. 

The Pact was to be presented as a 
subsidiary to E.C.A., the Economic 
Recovery Program, and also as a 
means of helping Western European 
nations to act jointly to hold gains 
made since the war. 

President Truman requested pas- 
sage of the 1950 Marshall Plan appro- 
priations, charging that a Republican- 
led drive seeks to lop millions and 
possibly billions of dollars from 
American aid to Europe. 

Senator Taft advocated cutting 10 
per cent from foreign aid and all 
Federal spending. Senator Wherry 
of Nebraska would cut the $5,580.000,- 
000 E.C.A. fund to $3,638,000,000 and 
spread it over 12 months instead of 
15. Senator Capehart of Indiana 
wanted to limit E.C.A. funds to three 
billion dollars overall. 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION? 


Chances Of Getting 
Control Powers 


More drops in prices of foods, cloth 
ing and commodities have caused 
business people to look for a reces- 
sion, but Mr. Truman thinks that in- 
flation is still a threat. 

Observers thought that a USS. sta- 
tistician, Dr. Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, had knock- 
ed the props out from Mr. Truman in 
a recent speech. However, Dr. Clague 
has now explained that he did not 
predict a 10 per cent drop in prices 


in 1949. He actually said that there 
might be a drop of 10 per cent on an 
average in the next few years. 

The President, at his press confer- 
ence, made a bid for his requested 
four million-dollar increase in taxes. 
He said that the nation’s welfare 
would be threatened if there was a 
Federal deficit. 

Mr. Truman differed completely 
with Senator George of Alabama, who 
believes that a tax increase at the 
present time could cause a depression. 

He wants instalment buying curbs 
extended beyond June. He believes 
that the trend toward inflation has 
been halted by his own request for 
anti-inflation powers and he told re- 
porters that the recent price declines 
are only a temporary let-up on infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Key Democratic Senators believe 
the prospect is dim for Mr. Truman 
to be granted the _ inflation-control 
powers. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming believes “it would be wise to 
have the (standby price and ration- 
ing) authority, but chances probably 
are remote now of getting them.” 

Mr. Truman wants the full amount 
of E.C.A. funds asked by Marshall 
Plan Administrator Paul G. Hoffman. 
And the Administration through State 
Secretary Acheson is doing its best to 
get a North Atlantic Security treaty 
signed. 

The USS. is strongly defence-minded, 
and Winston Churchill’s comments 
have helped to increase that realiza- 
tion of the need of adequate defence. 


TRUMAN BODY BLOW 


Delay On Labor Bill 
Would Be Harmful 


Likelihood of delays in the expected 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley labor 
management bill means another blow 
to President Harry S. Truman. 

Organized labor, which went all out 
for the election of Mr. Truman, wants 
the Taft-Hartley bill repealed in toto, 
but Senators who once thought repeal 
was assured, are now pessimistic. 

The John L. Lewis coal miners’ 
walkout in protest against appoint- 
ment of John Boyd as Bureau of 
Mines director, was one development 
that has gone against Taft-Hartley re- 
peal. 

It won a lot of votes for retaining 
the T-H provision which permits the 
government to take out injunctions 
against national emergency strikes. 

The Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic coalition is another develop- 
ment which has stalled action on the 
labor control bills. 

Despite Mr. Truman’s new friendly 
approach to Congressmen. this co- 
operation between Republicans and 
the Democrats from Dixie has com- 
pelled the 81st Congress to ignore 
presidential recommendations on a 
wide variety of subjects. 
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for a 
Perfect Vacation! 


CANADA'S 
OCEAN 
PLAYGROUND 


\ PLAN NOW—to enjoy it all 
this year .. . magnificent scenery ... 
modern uncrowded highways . . . great 
sandy beaches . . . wooded highlands 
.-. quaint villages...wonderful climate 
--- accommodations to suit every purse. 
And remember—this hospitable 
vacation wonderland is easily 
reached by car, train, bus or plane. 
1949 Special! 


Halifax Celebrates Its 200th Birthday 
16 Weeks of Fun—June to September 
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The Common, Or Forgotten, Man 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


WHATEVER has become of the 
Common Man? 

In the late war and early postwar 
years the Common Man was riding 
on a high crest of publicity. He was 
the topic of sermons, speecnes and 
lead editorials and he was constantly 
turning up at socially conscious din- 
ner tables. Everybody was aware of 
him and anxious to do well by him. 
None had ever actually met the 


fice and his common sense and they 
agreed that the future belonged to 
him. 

Nobody knows what the Common 
Man thought of all this. He may have 
taken a look at the future and de- 
cided that somebody else could have 
it. Or he may simply never have 
heard of the campaign, since he was 
no great reader, particularly of so- 


ciological surveys and editorials. It is 
impossible to say how he was af- 
fected by the enthusiasm, or whether 
he was affected at all since nobody 
had ever seen him and he had no 
voice, except the dubbed-in voice of 
Henry Wallace who undertook to do 
all his speaking parts for him. 

For Mr. Wallace, of course, the 
Common Man was something to con- 
jure with. He conjured with him 


singly but in groups, and preferably 
only when they outnumber the foe; 
so does an army. They all strive to 
dress exactly alike; so do properly- 
trained soldiers. They love to dance, 
and any dance is simply a formalized 
movement of the feet; so is military 
foot-drill. They don’t like to work; 
neither does an army. 

Some sort of a theory was ad- 


vanced, too, that army life might be 
good for these charming youngsters, 
but army life is good for anybody, so 
that doesn’t count. 

The Army is in desperate need of 
recruits, but not that desperate. Still 
and all, though, it is invariably 


civilians who decide and shape mili-. 


tary policy, so the Army won’t have 
much say in the matter. The Army 
had better get started figuring out 
what it is going to do with these pro- 
spective recruits, if the worst comes 
to the worst. 

Some suggestions 
herewith. 

Use them in a sort of perambulat- 
ing before-and-after tableau. March 
a platoon of these young folk down 
the street, followed by a platoon of 


are appended 


casual spectators would be tremen- 
dous. 

Institute a new non-commissioned 
appointment of Dancing Instructor 
(Grades 1, 2, and 3). Most soldiers are 
terrible dancers, especially with those 
big boots on. With adequate instruc- 
tion, the army might be greatly ad- 
vanced socially. 

Use them as targets. 

Since they like to spend consider- 
able time and effort upon their dress, 
the presumption is that they would 
be very well-dressed soldiers, some- 
thing of a rarity. Also, they like to 
stand around street-corners, whistling 
at girls and otherwise attracting at- 
tention to themselves. Let them con- 
tinue to stand around corners—since 
they wouldn’t be much good for much 


their backs. Of course, recruits em. 
ployed in this manner should be 
firmly discouraged from narrowin 
the cuffs of their battle-dress in see. 
ing a stylish drape, from Wearing 
long watch-chains, and from affecting 
low red shoes. 

Many of these young men boast 
proudly of allowing their gir}; to 
keep them in pocket money and So 
on. The C.W.A.C. was formed as a 
sort of auxiliary to the army prop. 
er. Perhaps it would be possible to 
form an auxiliary to the CWaAc 
made up of these new recruits 4 
prize might be offered for the most 
fitting name for such an organiza. 
tion, but the winning entry would 
have to be printable. 

On second thought, we'll stich py 
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Eleventh Hour Now Strikes 


For 


By H. L. PRITCHARD 
( da’s development as a 
cign nation has proceeded 
pidly that adjustment ol 


st} 

ou onstitutional system has 
<a ely kept pace with the 
eve ation ol our sovereignty. 


| )ominion-Provincial disputes 
ar nostly difficulties arising 
hy an obscure and inadequate 
co tution. Has not the time 
ar! ed when our B.N.A. Act 
chowtd be brought up to date by 
am odment or even hy substitu- 


{ ius Pritchard, Montreal 
business executive and_ student 
ol litical allairs, discusses the 


jig ications of — the present 
situation. 

I KkS as though the problem of 
r; ion-Provincial relations is 
t shaping up into a clear-cut 
nat issue. It is of headline im- 


: today. It is to be hoped that 
it Ws stay in the headlines until a 
solut is hammered out, because 
the plications and dangers aris- 
ing t of the present obscure situa- 
iot too great to be ignored any 
Mr. St. Laurent is not ignoring 
neither is Mr. Drew. 
And certainly no one can accuse Mr. 
Duplessis of treating the subject 
lig] It is in fact an excellent 
ing for Canada that Mr. Duplessis 
nd \ Drew have brought this is- 
sue into its present prominence with 
such startling and forthright clarity, 
we have seen this old ques- 


thess ingers, 





DeCa 


tior suught out from the _ political 
cupboard and put back so often that 
hitherio we have had some doubts 
is to Whether it had any significance 
it al 

But it is something more than a 
matter of petty manoeuvring today. 
We have arrived at a partial dead- 
lock. The provinces feel that they 
have constitutional claims which are 
not iperly recognized; the people 
of Quebee have definite rights and 
privileges which they fear are in 
jeop vy; and the federal govern- 
ment cannot funetion efficiently be- 
cause of the confusion that exists 
as t he extent of its legislative 
OWE 


B.N.\. Act Inadequate 


m™ 


rh ituation is obscure because 
oul stitution is obscure. Our 
B.N \ct is inadequate, and all au- 
thoi agree that it should be 
ame | and clarified. Nothing has 
been ie about it, however, because 
ior { ist fifty years all our activi- 
ues been directed towards the 
deve nent of Dominion Status and 
ial 


| Sovereignty. There has been 
an ficent concentration upon the 


out assertion of our individual- 
Ity nation, and we are now be 
sinni to realize that the internal 
deve nent of our constitutional 
syst has not kept pace with the 
eVOll r) 


1 of our sovereignty. 

aturity as a nation has prob: 
ably n too rapid to permit of ad- 
Less than a hundred year's 


- * country was politically lit 
a 


e than an area of sparsely 
Popul. ied colonies, widely scattered 
and!) some extent mutually hostile. 
The les that We have made there- 
ine ve not been measured or halt- 
i ey have been bold, hurried 
and enihusiastie, and it is not surpris- 
od at constitutional mutations 
Sh igged behind outward pro- 
wh ste reached a point now, how 
aoe vhen adjustment is essential. 
—. mee we like it or not the 
Rinecs on being forced upon us by 
iis lat are taking place in the 


World—just as Confederation 


itself bee; \ ‘ Fe : ; 
ame a necessity eighty 


Of the ee bY force of events south 
ieee, ee. What is of real im- 
changed ous at the moment is the 
the 9 position of Great Britain in 
i the en equilibrium. So long 
itine ler country was the pre 
of the = bower among the nations 
orld, or 


so long as she was 


Better B.N.A. Act 


equal in power to any other nation, 
it did not matter very much whether 
we built our national structure com- 
pactly or loosely. We were part of 
the world’s greatest imperial power, 
and whether we chose to concentrate 
upon national unity or whether we 
preferred to emphasize our provin- 
cial identities the choice was not 
vital to our existence. 
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But we are starting the second half 
of the twentieth century on a dif- 
ferent footing. The predominant pow- 
er of Great Britain, which enabled 
us to emerge from colonial begin- 
nings into nationhood, has suddenly 
been weakened and diminished. It is 
hard for us to realize but it is never- 
theless true that a prolonged and 
very great era in British history has 
ended abruptly. A new chapter is be- 
ginning which eventually may be 
come just as glorious as any era in 
the past, but it is starting on a new 
basis. And with this vastly important 
change in the position of our paren- 
tal sponsor it is obvious that our own 
position is changed also. From now 
onwards, if we are to maintain the 
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Anew vision of loveliness—Smart decora- 
tor-fabric upholsteries grace all the interiors of 
the distinctive 1949 Studebaker models. One of 
the attractive color harmonies available in the 
luxurious new Champion sedans is illustrated 





New thrills and new thrift— Automatic over- 
drive at its finest heightens the pleasure of Stu- 


debaker performance. Riding’s like gliding. 
Studebaker’s overdrive costs a little extra but 


starts repaying you in extra savings right away 


national status that we have 
achieved, we shall have to muster our 
own strength and develop functional 
unity and efficiency in our own con- 
stitutional system. 


Divisions Magnilied 


At the present time, as everyone 
knows, there is a very articulate po- 
litical school in all parts of this 
country which seems to specialize in 
emphasizing our divisions and in ex- 
alting our diversities. From a _ na- 
tional point of view such philosophy 
is dangerous because it perpetuates 
the narrow conception that the citi- 
zens of our different provinces are 
so many different peoples, and it 


(cers sessment 





tends towards a promotion of rivalry 
between sovereignties. This tendency 
if pursued with any _ seriousness 
would be fatal and is something that 
the Fathers of Confederation did 
their utmost to prevent. 

The primary purpose of confedera- 
tion was to concentrate sovereignty 
in the hands of a central govern- 
ment, and the design of our consti 
tution was drawn with the greatest 
care and deliberation in order to give 
this concept permanence. If there 
was one motive stronger than an- 
other it was the determination to 
profit by the mistakes of the United 
States and establish the relative posi- 
tions of the central and local govern- 
18) 
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F gonwe t everyone likes the flight- 
streamed design of the new 
Studebaker—but the really big dis- 
tinction of this postwar dream car 
is the way it holds down operating 
expense. 

In gasoline savings alone, a new 
Studebaker does much to help 
keep many a family’s income in 
balance with outgo. 
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problem of finding the money for 
costly repairs. 

Even the brakes of a new Stude- 
baker rarely require maintenance 
attention. They automatically 
adjust themselves to lining wear. 

It’s smart to be fussy this year 
in buying a new car. Make Stude- 
baker’s low-cost mileage your 
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A Canadian Company Since 1909 
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Churchill Credits Pact To Soviets 





Italy To Get Most Of Colonies 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


CHURCHILL has, of course, 
put his finger on it. Bevin, 
Byrnes and Bidault, Spaak and 
St. Laurent could have cried until 
they were hoarse, as Clarence Streit 
has done, for a “Union Now” of the 
free Western peoples. Without “the 
astounding policy of the Russian 
Soviet government,” this could never 
have been brought about. They have 
“deliberately acted so as to unite the 
free world against them.” 

You might say they have achieved 
what they wished to avert. But they 
had various aims, and these have 
crossed each other up. They wanted, 
first, to extend Russia’s own borders, 
and this meant antagonizing the very 
border peoples whom they wished, in 
their second aim, to convert to com- 
munism. 

They wanted to spread internation- 
alist communism. But according to 
their recipe this meant spreading con- 
fusion and chaos first, and they are 
now finding plenty to do to clear 
this up in the satellite lands. They 
called on the genie of nationalism, to 
win the largest possible following in 
the satellites and in France and Italy. 
Now they are finding, elsewhere as 
well as in Yugoslavia, that this genie 
won’t go back into the bottle at their 
bidding. 

They wanted to spread their armies 
over Europe, because according to 
Stalin in his letters to Tito, commun- 
ist states can only be set up with the 
direct aid of the Red Army. But their 
soldiers and officers learned danger- 
ous things about the world outside 
the Soviet Union, and this has im- 
pelled the men of the Kremlin to cut 
their people off more rigidly than 
ever from such infection. 

This, Mr. Churchill believes, is the 
key to the policy by which they have 
driven the West together. The Soviet 
leaders “feared the friendship of the 
West more than its hostility. They 
cannot afford free and friendly inter- 
course to grow up between the vast 
area they control and the civilization 
of the West...Self-preservation, not 
for Russia, but for themselves, lies at 
the root and is the explanation of 
their sinister and malignant policy.” 

This Soviet attitude has produced 


M*® 


a situation “unprecedented in_his- 
tory,” the cold war, or cold peace, 
in which we have been living, a suc- 
cession of measures and counter- 
measures which “in any previous 
period could only have meant armed 
conflict.” Are we winning this cold 
war? In Asia we have just suffered 
a great disaster in the collapse of 
China and the menace to India. In 
Europe the position “has so far been 
successfully maintained.” 

Is time then on our side? We have 
bought some, dearly and through pro- 
digious effort, by the Berlin airlift. 
We have certainly “not an unlimited 
period of time before a settlement 
should be achieved.” But we should 
take no violent or precipitate action 
to bring this about. (This seems to 
be an attempt by Mr. Churchill to 
ciarify his declaration at Llandudno 
last fall that the West should ‘“‘gather 
its strength and formulate its just 
demands” for a retirement of the 
Soviet forces behind their own bor- 
ders, which was taken by many as a 
call for an ultimatum to Russia.) 


When Stalin Goes? 


American possession of the atomic 
bomb, Mr. Churchill asserts, has de- 
terred the Soviets from seizing all of 
Europe and bombarding London be- 
fore now. He implies that it should 
provide a further breathing space, of 
at least a few years, during which 
something may happen “to turn or 
mitigate the course of events.” Re- 
lating the story of how Europe 
seemed at one time to lie wide open 
to the Mongol hordes when the Great 
Khan died and the Mongol leaders 
and armies trooped back home to 
choose a successor, he infers clearly 
that Stalin’s death may well bring 
a conflict over the succession which 
may result in the calling home of 
the Red Army. 

So, Mr. Churchill says, “we need 
not abandon hope or patience. Many 
favorable processes are on foot. Un- 
der the impact of communism all the 
free nations are being welded to- 
gether as they never have been be- 
fore, and never could be but for the 


harsh external pressure to which 
they are being subjected.” Our harsh 
experience is producing a unity “with 
a speed and reality which would not 
have been achieved perhaps for gen- 
erations.” And, he believes, ‘United 
we stand secure.” 


This, qualified by his earlier phi- 


losophizing about the gigantic pro- 
portions which events have assumed 
today so as to dwarf men and 
their leaders by comparison, is 
Mr. Churchill’s view of our future 
in the twentieth century. He would 
be the last to claim omniscience. But 
surely there is no one else whose 
opinion so many value so highly. 

And, just as he spoke at a time of 
mounting danger of which people 
were too little aware, when he called 
for closer union of the West to check 
the spread of communism in his 
Fulton speech three years ago, so 
this speech seems to come at a time 
when the Soviets have been halted 
in Europe by the Marshall Plan, the 
airlift and the Atlantic Pact, and ap- 
pear to be turning to caution and the 
consolidation of their own sphere— 
and quite possibly to the beckoning 
opportunities of Asia. 

Certainly the far-reaching shift in 
the Politburo team has great signifi- 
cance. As Edward Crankshaw af- 
firms in the London Observer the 
vindication of the economist Eugene 
Varga may be the clearest indication 
of what this means. Varga’s thesis, 
developed in his book on the effects 
of the war on the capitalist economy, 
is. that with governments gaining 
greater control over the big corpora- 


tions, and with the workers in Brit- 
ain, the United States and elsewhere 
gaining a greater voice in govern- 
ment, capitalism has entered a new 
period of development and its crisis 
and collapse will be delayed. 

Soviet spokesmen and those Com- 
munists abroad who echo them so 
anxiously, have railed for over two 
years at this heresy. But Varga has 
held his ground! He has not been 
forced, like Shostakovitch, to make 
a grovelling public apology for his 
“mistakes.” This can only mean that 
he has had some supporters in high 
places—within the Politburo — and 
that these supporters have now pre- 
vailed. 


No Near Crisis 


If this means anything at all, it 
means that Soviet policy is going to 
be altered to take account of a situ- 
ation in which a great “capitalist 
crisis” is not to be expected in the 
near future. Stalin carried out such 
a change of policy once before, when 
he realized in the mid-twenties that 
communism was not going to win 
Germany and shifted from Trotsky’s 
dream of iminent world-wide revolu- 
tion to the consolidation of Soviet 
communism in Russia. 

If he follows this pattern again— 
and, however able and ruthless, he 
is not an original thinker—he will 
turn his energy now to the consoli- 
dation of his recent gains in Eastern 
Europe and in Manchuria and Korea. 
According to this pattern, too, the 


earlier liquidation of the Trotskyites 
would be matched today by a liquida. 
tion of Tito and all others in the 
Soviet sphere suspected of Sharing 
his views on the national rights of 
smaller socialist countries and the 
“decadence” of Soviet Russia. 

Stalin, it has always seemed to 
me, is a very cautious man. Wit! out 
going further back than 1939, «op. 
sider his efforts not to give offence 
to Hitler and the deliveries of ma. 
terials which he made right up «= ntij 
the spring of 1941, as the Gernians 
said afterwards, beyond their ex. 
pectations, in order to avert a show. 
down with Germany. 

Stalin’s plan is not like Hitler's: 
preparation of a great armed ‘low 
for a certain date. Stalin’s way, with 
his opponents at home as with his 
seizure of a country like Czechslo. 
vakia, is to burrow away paticntly 
until the victim is thoroughly under. 
mined and then make the decisive 
move only when success is assured. 
I am sure that, relying on the “svien. 
tific’ predictions of Marxism-Le nin. 
ism, he counted on being able to 
undermine Germany, France and 
Italy at least in the postwar confuv. 
sion, and take them over according 
to the Czechoslovak formula. 

The fall of.these countries would 
have greatly weakened Britain’s josi- 
tion, and the weakening of Britain 
would have weakened her “grip” on 
the Empire and Commonwealth. All 
this would have weakened the United 
States’ world position, and the pre. 
dicted great post-war depression 
there would have disrupted the econ- 
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omy of the remaining free world and 

resented him with the historic .op- 
portunity for which he has been 
working and waiting. 

That is my idea of Stalin’s basic 
calculation, and if it is anywhere 
near the truth, then the carrying 
through of the Marshall Plan, the 
mie and political recovery in 


econ: 

Wesicrn Germany, the steps towards 
Wesi-rn European Union, the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, the high level of Ameri- 


can .conomic activity and the defi- 
ance of Tito give the measure of 
Stali s miscalculation and the com- 
pulsi»n he is now under to recast his 
plan 

Bu: we cannot be positive that this 
talin’s calculation, and this the 
exter! of his disappointment. So long 
as th. Red Army stands on the Elbe 
and ihe Danube admittedly able to 
occu; Western Europe if ordered to 
do sc, we cannot gamble on a sup- 
position. We have to assume that 
under certain circumstances or under 
qa different leadership, Soviet Russia 
would strike with all her vast power. 


was 


It is Mr. Churchill’s considered 
judgment that only American pos- 
session of the atomic bomb has de- 
terred her from doing so already. 
Our only safe course, therefore, is 
to use the very few remaining years 


in which we can expect to retain an 
atomic monopoly to unite the strength 
of the Western world, military, eco- 
nomic and political, still further 
until even the men in the Kremlin are 
forced to admit that Marx was wrong. 


One More Effort ; 


One question which will link the 
meeting of the Western foreign min- 
isters in Washington with the open- 
ing, at the same time, of the United 
Nations Assembly in New York, is 
that of the Italian colonies. There is 
going to be an effort to find agree- 
ment among the British, French, 
Americans and Italians in Washing- 
ton on the desired settlement. But 
the decision will be made in the U.N. 
Assembly, into which the problem 
was thrown by the disagreement 
among the Big Four. 

The situation is about like this. 
The Soviets proposed at the beginning 
of a Big Four meeting last September 
that the colonies be placed under 
Italian trusteeship, but within a few 
days switched to insistence on a gen- 
eral trusteeship conducted by United 
Nations’ appointees. 

The United States and Britain are 
reported to be agreed now on Italian 
trusteeship over all of Italian Somali- 
land, most of Eritrea (the southern 
part, with an outlet on the Red Sea 
going to Ethiopia), and the greater 
part of Libya, i.e., Tripolitania. 

The eastern part of Libya, Cyre- 
naice, would be placed under British 
trusteeship. Air bases around Ben- 
ghaz' and Tobruk are considered vital, 


according to the lessons of the last 
War, to the British-American position 
in the Eastern Mediterranean; while 


the isritish promised the Senussi dur- 
Ing ‘1e war that they would never be 
retuned to Italian rule. 


Pea:etime Bases 


Now that Italy is in the Atlantic 
Pact she hopes to regain Cyrenaica as 


Well, offering to make bases available 
ther. even in peacetime, and not, as 
I the ease of Iceland, Norway and 
othe’ members, only at the outbreak 
of w '. Certainly her chance of gain- 
Ing this next-to-last concession (leav- 


Ing ‘ie slice of Eritrea as her only 
colo: ‘al loss) has improved greatly 
duri:.e the past year. 

In tact, it seems most fortunate for 
Italy that this question of her colonies 
Was not disposed of two or three years 
480. when she would not have come 
Out so well. One notable development 
's that the French now favor even 

etter treatment for Italy than the 

ritish and Americans propose. 
As Count Sforza said in New York 
oo other day, according to strict pro- 
romani the colonies cannot be dis- 
Me the framework of the 
2 antic Pact, but in the prevailing 
Mosphere they can be. With the 
ascist era fading into memory and 
warie ing convincing strides to- 
os oe democracy and being integrat- 
ion nto the community of free West- 
in nee there is more tendency to 
which . the undoubted contribution 
‘ann he Italians, as hard workers 
develo builders, can make to the 
- “opment of Africa than of the 
ity of the past. 


Greek Guerillas’ Task Easy 
In The Present Set-Up 


By KEITH BUTLER 


At first glance it appears in- 
credible that 197,000 Greek 
government troops cannot dis- 
pose of some 25,000 Communist 
guerillas. The fact is that the 
necessity of keeping garrisons at 
strategic centres to prevent sabo- 
tage and maintain civilian mo- 
rale sorely depletes the govern- 
ment’s forces. Also, the nature 
of the terrain is such that it is 
impossible to destroy enemy for- 
ces in mountain strongholds un- 


less esca pe routes can be 
blocked. 
And to the 25,000 actual 


fighting guerillas must be added 
those inside Greece giving assis- 
tance by supplying food and in- 
telligence; the real number es- 
timated by the American Mili- 
tary Mission is 150,000. 


Athens. 


Ww can’t 197,000 Greek troops 
beat 25,000 guerillas? 

; What's happened to the Greek fight- 
ing spirit that inspired the Greek 
Army of the 1940-41 Albanian War to 
throw back an invading Fascist army 
many times superior in numbers? 

Greek Army operations against the 
guerillas in the mountains began in 
the autumn of 1946. Yet Greece is 
nearer succumbing to the Communist 
minority and being swept behind the 
Iron Curtain now than at any time 
since the unsuccessful Communist 
Revolution of December, 1944. Why 
can’t the Greek government clean up 
the rebel minority within her bor- 
ders? 

Isn’t the Greek Army fighting? 
Doesn’t it want to fight? 


Puzzled And Worried 


These are some of the questions I 
have been asked by puzzled business- 
men visiting Greece. They are both 
puzzled and worried. They know only 
too well that the loss of Greece to the 
Kremlin would give Russia her long- 
sought outlet through the Aegean Sea 
to the Mediterranean. It would en- 
able Russia to put an effective squeeze 
on Turkey, Tito and Italy. It would 
provide a Russian spearhead, a land 
and sea striking base, threatening the 
whole Mediterranean basin and the 
Middle East. 

We all have a lot at stake in the 
Greek resistance to the guerilla war 
which is being waged on the Greek 
people and its constitutionally and 
fairly elected government. By now 
it has been proved clearly enough 
that the Greek guerilla movement is 
not a popular one, but is led and or- 
ganized by the Greek Communist 
Party, directed by the Cominform and 
a mere tool of the Kremlin. These 
are, in fact, the forces which the 
Greek Army is facing in the Greek 
mountains. 

To get a clearer picture these offi 
cially given numbers of the opposing 
sides need examination. The 197,000 
Greek troops include, in addition to 
the actual combat units, all the serv- 
ice formations of a normal modern 
European army. The Greek Army has 
been organized and trained by a Brit- 
ish Military Mission on the lines of a 
normal British field army. The usual 
proportion of service and auxiliary 
troops to first line fighting troops is 
minimum 6:4. Leaving aside, then, 
the supply services, signals, medical 
corps, intelligence and staff forma- 
tions, etc. the first line fighting 
strength of the Greek Army is already 
much less. 

But in this type of warfare it has 
another series of tasks that seriously 
diminish the size of the remaining 
combat forces. The guerilla war is 
one of sabotage, terrorism, murder, 
destruction. For the life of the coun- 
try to continue, limping, the Greek 
Army also has the task of guarding 
communications, bridges, passes, road 
and rail junctions, public utilities and 
state and local administrative centres. 

For several months the guerillas 
have been systematically attacking 
and blowing up the water supplies of 
the main provincial towns. Saboteurs 


were surprised in the act of trying to 
blow up the Athens and Piraeus water 
supply—this would have left 2,000,000 
people without water. Already great 
suffering has been caused by such 
acts of sabotage, and great damage 
and dislocation to the economic and 
social life of the country. 

Large garrisons have to be left in 
strategic centres to protect Greek 
towns and villages against massed 
attacks by guerilla forces numbering 
up to 4,000. Such attacks, launched 
over the last two months against 
the provincial market and industrial 
towns of Karditsa, Naoussa, Karpe- 
nissi, have caused terrible suffering 
to the citizens, enormous damage and 
a serious threat to civilian morale. 

With these and other tasks, the 
troops available from the original 
197,000 are little superior in number 


to the 25,000 odd first line fighters 
the guerillas have. What is most im- 
portant is that, at its present size, and 
under these conditions, the Greek 
Army can never safely launch large- 
scale cleaning-up attacks on several 
mountain fronts at once, so as to 
block off all possible escape routes to 
the guerillas and really eliminate the 
different groups — destroying them 
relentlessly piecemeal. 

And in this type of warfare, fought 
over broken mountains and through 
thick forests, it’s men that count — 
both in numbers and quality. The 
Greek Army needs more men and 
more arms to finish the job effective- 
ly. 

But there is another misconception 
to be cleared up. The size of the 
guerilla forces. I have said that the 
first line fighting strength of the 
guerilla army is estimated at 25,000 
today. But to these must be added 
all the organized support that enables 
the guerillas to continue fighting all 
over Greece. 

Leaving aside any individual sabo- 
tage activities, etc., and considering 
only the organized aid in supplies of 
food, arms and ammunition, transport 








and intelligence, etc., provided to the 
guerillas inside Greece, the total effec 
tive guerilla force is reckoned by the 
Greek General Staff at about 100,000 
—by the American Military Mission 
at nearer 150,000. 

And this leaves out of account the 
logistical support on a huge scale — 
supplies, shelter, training camps, 
bases, hospitals, transports—given to 
the Greek guerilla army by Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, as proved 
and stated by the United Nations Bal- 
kans Committee. 

It is my personal evidence, gained 
from all fronts, that in the face of all 
this the Greek Army’s morale is in- 
credibly high. They are terribly 
exhausted—it has been an eight years’ 
struggle of war, occupation and guer- 
illa war—but their courage and de- 
termination is at least as great as in 
the Albanian War. 

For the same reason: although the 
enemy in the field is Greek, the war 
to them is one of foreign aggression 
once again, waged and directed by 
Russia and the Slav enemies, using 
traitors as their tools. For Greece it 
is a war of survival: every soldier 
feels this. 
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.». men of Newfoundland fought to wrest a living from the sea and from 
the land, for themselves and their families. 


But they fought with more than brawn alone, and for more than mere physical 
existence. Their courageous minds burned with the determination that free men should 


govern themselves. 


In 1832, after 30 years of internal and external struggle, men like Dr. William 
Carson and Patrick Morris led them to their first form of representation by ballot. 


There followed more years of argument, of battle by negotiation, never by arms—unul in 
1855 the right to vote became truly theirs. 


As the people of Canada welcome the men and women of Newfoundland to 
Canadian citizenship, it is with respect and admiration, in the knowledge that the deci- 
sion to throw in their lot with this Dominion was made through the ballot box—the 
silent spokesman of true democracy. 


When YOU cast your ballot at every election—municipal, provincial, federal—you exercise 
a duty and privilege planned, worked, and fought for by your forefathers. Your vote protects the 
future of your children. To fail in this duty is to be less than a good citizen. 
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Drama Adyjudicator Picks 


Exciting Final Program 


By ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
| 


Robert Speaight. British actor 
and critic, describes his Region- 
al adjudications lor the Do- 
minion Drama Festival across 
Canada. He discusses some ol 
the plays he has chosen to com- 
pete in the final festival at To- 
ronto and pays tribute to a num- 
which room 


Finally he 


ber ol others lon 
could not he found. 
examines the possibilities ol a 
Canadian National Theatre and 
suggests the contribution to be 
made to this by the Dominion 
drama movement. 

Mr. Speaight. who judged the 
Dominion Drama Festival at 
Ottawa in 1948, is the only man 
to have judged both the final 
and the regional competitions. 


.* THE moment of writing I am 
<4 the only person in Canada who 
knows what the Dominion Drama 
Festival will be like. The respon 
sibility for the final program is very 
largely mine. Acting on_ principles 
agreed beforehand with the Execu- 
tive Committee, I made the coveted 
recommendations on a_ basis of 
absolute merit. I was anxious that 
the program should reflect as far as 
possible the geographical and etaAni- 
cal diversity of Canada, and at the 
same time that it should offer the 
best that the Canadian theatre has 
to show. Thus you will see entries 
irom New Brunswick, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, but you will see 
none from Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Manitoba, or Saskatche- 
wan. You will see several from On- 
tario and Quebec. The strengih of the 
Canadian theatre is in some pronor- 
tion to the density of the population. 

My aim, then, has been to build a 
program with no weak spots and in 
this respect I am quite sure that the 
Festival of 1949 will be superior to 
the one I judged in Ottawa in 1948. 
I think that the public in Toronto has 
a week of intensely exciting play- 
going in front of them. There may be 
nothing quite so ambitious as “Saint 
Joan” or so finished as “Antigone”, 


but the general level will be higher. 
Furthermore, at every performance 
a full-length play will be given; only 
when this is on the short side will 
it be preceded by a one-act entry. 
This will provide a steadier basis for 
comparison. At the same time the in- 
creasing number of three-act plays 
presented at the Regional Festivals 
has made my task more difficult. 
Even with three matinees there is a 
limit to the number of full-length 
plays you can cram into a single 
week. 

But while I look forward on your 
behalf (because I shall not be there) 
to a program which includes plays, 
in English and French, by Shake- 
speare, Racine, Moliere, Ibsen, 
O'Neill, and Jean-Jacques Bernard, I 
think now of the many excellent pro- 
ductions which I have not been able 
to include, and out of which a second 
week of. good playgoing might easily 
have been made. 


Jewish Myth 


Outstanding among these was “The 
Dybbuk”, presented by the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association in Mont- 
real. “The Dybbuk” is the dramatic 
reconstruction of a Jewish myth, and 
it was directed with great skill by 
Mr. Herbert Whitaker, now dramatic 
critic of the Toronto Globe and Mail. 
Mr. Whitaker's lighting, costumes 
and décor were particularly impres 
sive; I continually had the impres- 
sion that I was looking at a picture 
by Chagall. 

Then there was a charming produc- 
tion of Tchekov’s “The Proposal’, 
a farce in one act adapted into French 
under the title of “Les Irascibles”’. 
This was given by a group in Ottawa 
and it was distinguished by a won- 
derful performance from Mme. 
Gagné-Mayer. Here the comic was 
raised to the sublime, and I am sorry 
that Toronto will not have a chance 
of sharing my admiration for this 
actress. 

Le Caveau, also at Ottawa, delight- 
ed me by doing Jules Supervielle’s 
enchanting play ‘“‘La Belle au Bois”. 


This seemed a little beyond their 
reach, which is a pretty wide one, 
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but the performance was memorable 
for Georges Ayotte’s stage setting. 
This was the most beautiful décor I 
have seen in Canada, and I believe 
that a model or sketch of it will be 
on view during the Toronto Festival. 


Further east, the Saint John Theatre , 


Guild, who had presented a peculiar- 
ly silly play at the 1948 Festival, 
showed a great advance on last year’s 
performance with their “Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets”. In Toronto itself the 
production of “The Mollusc” by the 
Holloway Bay Players was an ac- 
complished essay in Edwardian 
social comedy, where every detail of 
dress and décor was accurately in 
period; and in Regina a competent 
performance of ‘Private Lives” was 
certainly better than the Saskatche- 
wan entry for 1948. Here Mr. Bill 
Walker gave us a new taste of his 
talent. 

Westward again, in Alberta, there 
was a first-class performance of 
“Gaslight” by the Calgary Civic 
Theatre. This thoroughly deserved 
to be seen by a wider public and it 
was only surpassed by Miss Betty 
Mitchell's brilliant production of 
“Hedda Gabler’. I shall be interested 
to see if Mr. Hope-Wallace thinks 
as highly of this as I did, and if 
Toronto gives to Miss Doreen 
Richardson the credit I think she 
deserves for her performance in the 
chief part. It will be a national dis 
grace if Canada allows Miss Richard- 
son to go to Hollywood. 

The director of “Gaslight”, Mr. 
Doherty, said to me, after I had 
finished my adjudication, “You had 
to give the award to ‘Hedda Gabler’; 
the difference between us and them 
was the difference between a sym- 
phony and a hockey-match. A hockey- 
match can be very exciting, but the 
excitement of a symphony is differ- 
ent.” I thought this a very good piece 
of criticism, and I repeat it here to 
illustrate the Adjudicator’s dilemma. 
He may always be called upon to 
judge between competing  excel- 
lencies. What standard of comparison 
can there be between “Saint Joan” 
and “John Loves Mary’? Obviously, 
if there is nothing to choose between 
performances, “Saint Joan” will win 
because “Saint Joan” is more signifi- 
cant. But the insignificant has also 
its place in the theatre. And the last 
thing we want is for “Gaslight” and 
“Private Lives” to go out of business 
because they will generally be rated 
below a good performance of “Ham- 
let’ or “Le Misanthrope”. 


Two Solutions 


There are Only two solutions to this 
difficulty; either they must not com- 
pete or they must not mind. I wish 
I could write Mr. Doherty's name in 
letters of gold, because here was the 
director of a really deserving play 
who could see the drama beyond the 
Drama Festival. And there were 
others, especially from Manitoba, to 
whom I am equally grateful; their 
desire that Canada’s best should be 
at Toronto outweighed all considera- 
tions of regional amour-propre. 

It is often said that the Dominion 
Drama Festival should cease to be 
competitive: but even if the Final 
became simply a display of merit, the 
Regionals would have to remain 
vigorously exclusive. And it is here 
that competitive passion runs strong- 
est. What matters is that groups 
should learn how to compete—and 
that is a spiritual, not a theatrical 
exercise. One learns a great deal 
about politics, and much more than 
Canadian politics, by adjudicating in 
Canada. One sees and admires the 
strength of local loyalties, and one 
sees the discipline required if these 
are to assist and not to impede the 
building of a larger unity. I am some- 
times appalled to realize what pas- 
sionate rivalries hang upon my fal- 
lible judgment. The adjudicator is 
an individual, he is not an absolute. 
I think one should always be prepar- 
ed to admit that one has made a 
mistake, and I take this opportunity 
of apologizing to the Toronto Welsh 
players for my omission to comment 
upon their singing in “The Corn is 
Green”. I thought this extremely 
beautiful- the soul of Wales was in 
it. 

Now there is talk of a National 
Theatre in the air, and I ask myself 
what this can mean in Canada and 
how the Dominion Drama Festival 
movement can contribute to it. For 
my part, I cannot conceive of a 
Canadian National Theatre which 








does not reflect the spiritual, racial, 
and geographical diversity of Can- 
ada; and this prompts me to suggest 
that any National Theatre should be 
decentralized. Are we to think of it 
as a monumental building in Ottawa 
or Montreal? Or should we not rather 
think of it in terms of Civic Theatres 
established in the larger Canadian 
cities? 

What kind and degree of public aid 
they should receive, what extent of 
public control they would require 
these are questions for an Arts Com- 
mission to investigate. But the Drama 
Movement, as it stands today, could 
furnish the direction and the acting 
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talent for several such theatres a¢ 
[I envisage. The Festival week in To 
ronto will show you a rich variety, of 
talent and a rich repertory of plays 
among them at least one profound) 
interesting play by a Canadian 
author. But remember that seveypa| 
famous groups—-Les Compagnuons. 
Le Cercle Moliére, and the Montrea} 
Repertory Theatre—-are not comet. 
ing, and that the Canadian The:tre 
movement has resources which \oy 
may not easily suspect. Only some 
one who had travelled across the 
country, as I have, and appreci:ted 
the problems can accurately meas: ie 
the possibilities. 
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. 9 difficult to surpass the venom evi- name to remain any longer as their his name to an act which, for infamy, 
or gin -F oun Canada S denced in the following, which ap-_ Patron.’ is unparalleled in history.” 


peared in a Montreal paper for “It was further unanimously re- In spite of all this, Lord Elgin was 
Monday, April 30, 1849: solved that the name of the Earl of made a peer of the United Kingdom 


Sia S - 1 4 “At a special general meeting of the Elgin be expunged from the Records _ in 1849 with the title of Baron Elgin. 
O tics tormy in Montreal Thistle Curling Club, held of the Montreal Thistle Club and that He remained in Canada until 1854 


By NEIL F. MORRISON 


Fireworks in Canadian politics 
today are as nothing compared 
with the bitter feelings of a cen- 
tury ago. When Lord Elgin, as 
(,overnor General of — British 
North America, signed the Re- 
}eilion Losses Bill on April 25, 
{1s 19, Tory fecling against it was 
wo high that the mob fired the 
P.:liament Buildings and two 
pi minent clubs in Montreal ex- 
ye Ned him from membership. 

' ord Elgin. however. weather- 
ed the storm and was honored 
|. Britain for his services in 
( nada. 

ty PONSIBLE government is to- 


iy a prized possession of the 
democratie nations. Its launching in 


the Canada of a century ago was in 
troubled waters. To its pilots, of 
wh Lord Elgin was one, great 
credit is due. 

Lord Elgin, Governor General of 


British North America from 1847 to 
1854, was appointed to this position 
by the British government for the 
express purpose of giving a fair trial 
tc the principle of responsible govern- 
ment in Canada. Who could have 
been more capable or worthy of this 
assignment than Lord Elgin, son-in- 
law of the late Lord Durham, who 
had recommended it in his famous 
Report? Lord Durham had died not 
long after the completion of his Re- 


port while still a comparatively 
young man, his end hastened no 
doubt by the strain of his great Cana- 
dian mission. 


The success of responsible govern- 
ment in Canada, the assurance of its 
ultimate triumph, was due in no small 
measure to the patience and firmness 
Lord Elgin displayed in meeting the 
crisis which followed his signing of 
the Rebellion Losses Bill after it had 
been passed by Parliament. 

Such is the verdict of history in the 
light of the perspective of a century. 
But to the Canadian Tories of that 
day he was a monster. In the year 
1848, he had dared call on Baldwin 
and |.afontaine, hated Reformers, to 
form a ministry. In April 1849, the 
Tories had their chance of evening 
the ore with his signing of the 
Loss«s Bill, cempensating people in 
Low Canada for property losses 
suffered in the Rebellion of 1837. 
Elgin s opponents ignored the fact 
that ompensation had already been 
made in Upper Canada, and argued 
that ‘yraitors, rebels and murderers” 


wel ing included in the benefits 
Inte d for Lower Canada. 


Pett ness and Venom 


Li Elgin’s position was not made 
easi by the fact that these Tories 
were hemselves sincere and patriotic 
Can: ans. Politics a century ago 
Cari \{ a bitterness and venom which 
are, rtunately, not part of the 
Can: ian way of life today. 

Li Elgin signed the Rebellion 
Loss| Bill on Wednesday, April 25, 
and! at night mob action culminated 
In 1 destruction by fire of the 
Parli:ment Buildings. After men- 
Hon » the carrying off of the mace, 
‘ pe-on who was present continues 
his ount: “The flames had already 
fveioped the whole of that end of 
the building which is situated on Me 
Gill reet and a crowd was drawn 
a On the footpath viewing the con- 
“48i\tion which lit up the entire city 
'o the Unitarian Church at the Hay 
Market. Some engines were stand 
Ing ') the street drawn up across the 
roadway at the end of St. Paul Street, 


bh te ees ; : 

Dut they were not playing, and it was 
S< « . ° 

id that the crowd hed fervidden 


them '0 do so. The wind was blowing 
: smart breeze, and the whole of the 
wa ive building, in which there 
a: very large quantity of wood 
‘i fei soon in flames from end 


appr 6 that it was impossible to 
ach the front.” 
Mert bemoaning the loss ol the 
Valuable nary Library with its in 
tay Papsvedoag the observer con 
aaa sean story after the event was 
< Che Parliament Building is 
Pletely gutted nothing but the 


yesterday, it was unanimously re- the Secretary be instructed to inti: and was an important factor in ar 


solved: mate the same to him.” ranging the Reciprocity Treaty with 
“*That members of the Thistle Cur- This drastic action met with the the United States signed in that year. 


ling Club consider that their feelings approval of their curling brethren in It may be said further that he set the 
: : as Scotchmen have been outraged by Quebec, while back in Montreal the pattern which later governors gen- 

“There is still a good deal of excite. the conduct of the Governor General St. Andrew’s Society concluded its eral of Canada have followe '. His 
ment in the city, consequent on of the Province, that they have no castigation of Lord Elgin, incidental services in Canada led Oxford Univer- 
yesterday night’s proceeding. The sympathy with his actions, and re- to expelling him from the Society, sity in 1856 to confer upon him the 


walls standing. 


sittings of Parliament have been  gret that he should hail from Scot with these bitter words: degree of D.C.L. 

resumed in Market Hall.” land, and be a descendant of one of “Tt was felt humiliating to the After leaving Canada, he saw 
Lord Elgin’s enemies pressed for the oldest families (the Bruce fam- pride of Scotchmen, and to the glory diplomatic service in China, Japan 
his recall. His expulsion from two _ ily); also that they consider they of Scotland, that one of her noble- and India. It was while serving as 
prominent clubs in Montreal follow- would be disgraced in the opinion of _ men had been found so destitute of Viceroy of India that he died in 1863, 





ed almost immediately. It would be true curlers were they to allow his the proper ideas of his duty, as to put while still in his early fifties. 
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When Evelyn Waugh Thrusts, 
World Cries “Touche” 


By D'ARCY MARSH 


English novelist Evelyn 
Waugh’s rapier thrusts at 
American civilization have been 
compared to the tactics that he 
employed when he was a British 
Commando. His recent book, 
“The Loved One”, carries barbs 
for Hollywood attitudes toward 
death in general and a certain 
cemetery in Southern California, 
which specializes in garish 
mechanics of sorrow, in parti- 
cular. 


N 1941 the writer of this article 

*asked the poet George Barker (a 
colleague of Auden, Spender and 
Isherwood) what he thought would 
supplant the highly disillusioned 
philosophy of their school. Barker re- 
plied: “Religion, of some sort, I sup- 
pose.” 

And during his North American 
tour the novelist, Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
remarked that the only creative writ- 
ers in Britain today were those who 
possessed religious belief. In this con- 
nection he mentioned Evelyn Waugh, 
now frowned upon by those who re- 
coil from his macabre and rollicking 
novel, “The Loved One.” When one 
recalls the subtle devotion of Waugh’s 
great novel, “Brideshead Revisited”, 
one can hardly fail—odd though it 
seems!—to take Barker's laconic 
prophecy seriously, and to wonder 
what part the vitriolic Mr. Waugh 


Tampa’s annual Gasparilla Pirate 


festival was held recently. A de- 
corated and gun-firing ship entering 
the harbor with colorful ceremony. 





may be playing in this spiritual re- 
naissance. 

Evelyn Waugh is sometimes said 
to have created an impression that 
he is rude, supercilious and condes- 
cending. There are answers to such 
accusations. 

Some say when he left the Com- 
mandos, after parachuting into 
Yugoslavia with Randolph Churchill, 
he neglected to leave his Commando 
tactics behind him. Yet Commando 
tactics alone could revitalize many 
an affected literary gathering! 

His thrusts are deep, merciless, 
highly skilled; sometimes he turns 
the knife. Dean Swift? 

He has been accused of being cruel 
to those with less wit than his own. 
Or Dr. Johnson? 

At the table, he has out-snobbed the 
phoneys, and he can tell the differ- 
ence between a valuable brandy and 
a vintage whose mediocrity is cam- 
ouflaged by cobwebs on the bottle 
(which are now possibly available in 
plastic form). 

Another, important criticism of 
Waugh is that he lacks the quality 
of pity. This is not true. Only a deep 
pity could so poison the tips of his 
envenomed arrows. 


Artistic Pique 


Though this is not a review, refer- 
ence is necessary to his outburst of 
artistic pique in “The Loved One’’— 
the main incidents of which take 
place in Whispering Glades Memo- 
rial Park, that fictitious cemetery- 
par-excellence which is supposed to 
be siiuated in Hollywood, California. 
Waugh’'s savagely clinical examina- 
tion of mortuary practices has al- 
ready caused such a rumpus that the 
book is known by thousands who 
haven’t read it. 

It involves a triangular affair be- 
tween Dennis Barlow, an English 
writer reduced to the status of a 
cremator and embalmer of pets; a 
girl named Aimée Thanatogenos, a 
cosmetician at this cemetery; and Mr. 
Joyboy, the pompous little chief em- 
balmer of Whispering Glades, who 
lives obscurely with his Mom, whose 
only other companion is an obscene- 
ly boisterous parrot, almost naked of 
feathers. The tragi-comedy takes 
place against a background of neces- 
sary, but somewhat ghastly funereal 
techniques; of Art, Beauty, High 
Ideals—and the waste beyond which 
is Greater Los Angeles. 

Why did Waugh write this book? 
Perhaps because he was_ pushed 
around, and artists don’t like being 
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pushed around. Some novels are suit- 
ed to the screen, but “Brideshead Re- 
visited” (which Hollywood ambitious- 
ly planned to film) is not. Waugh’s 
study of the decay of one of the re- 
maining great Catholic families of 


England is built upon nuances of be- ° 


havior and infinite gradations of feel- 
ing not transferable to celluloid. 
There were conferences and disagree- 
ments. This apparently amenable 
young man lost his temper, and, 
miraculously, a “No Sale” sign was 
rung up on the cash register. The 
studio boys thought they could mere- 
ly “kick in” his metaphoric top hat, 
and they stubbed their toes on a 


brick. 
Mass-Produced World 
Then, presumably, Mr. Waugh 


looked at the mass-produced world 
about him—the enveloping standard- 
ization, the oversized fruit, the nut- 
burgers, the stucco villas basking in 
the interminable sunlight, the shape- 
ly young women who looked as if 
they had all rolled off the same as- 
sembly line. In imagination he pass- 
ed through the Golden Gates (recent- 
ly re-gilt) to the ultimate make-be- 
lieve. For there is no reality so cer- 
tain as death. He had found his pot 
of alloy at the end of an ersatz rain- 
bow. 

The purpose of Waugh’s Whisper- 
ing Glades is to pretend either that 
death has not yet taken place, or 
that it is accompanied by pretty 
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colored birds and _ butterflies, 
Walt Disney’s Uncle Remus. 
this is a blasphemy: 

“I am the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord.” 

Whispering Glades suggests an at- 
tempt to outrival, if not actually to 
anticipate, the Resurrection (what- 
ever that may be) by prinking earth- 
ly remains (called professionally 
“The Loved Ones’), and placing them 
on view as if they were still animate. 

This novel provided Waugh with 
full scope for the trans-Atlantic pre- 
judice which is one of his faults. He 
does not fully understand, nor sym- 
pathize with, the North American— 
witness Rex Mottram, a Canadian, 
and the only unconvincing character 
in “Brideshead.” Yet this prejudice 
is not that of an Englishman (see 
how he deals with the more effete 
members of the British nobility in 
other works) but rather than of a 
European, and more precisely a man 
of the Mediterranean, the inland sea 
where once the Classic World existed, 
and from which the Renaissance fan- 
ned outward. 


Semi-Informed Illiteracy 


Perhaps this is the secret of 
Waugh, the writer, the classicist, the 
man of religion—the fanatical enemy 
of the banal. For, though Dennis 
(the hero of “The Loved One”) 
makes constant fun of poor Aimée 
Thanatogenos (who found as_ she 
grew up that “the only language she 
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knew expressed fewer and fewer of 
her ripening needs”), Waugh likes 
her, and one feels he is using her 
merely as a symbol of the semi-ip. 
formed illiteracy that passes so often 
for education. 

Why does he like her? Did noi her 
ancestors come from the Mediterrap. 
ean? He writes of this descendant of 
Greek immigrants: “. . . but the spir. 
it—ah, the spirit was something 
apart. An umbilical cord of cafés 
and fruit shops, of ancestral sijady 
business (fencing and pimping) «init. 
ed Aimée, all unconscious, with the 
high places of her race.” 

And he suggests, before the end. 
that this essentially stereotype Pacif. 
ic Coast beauty had nevertheless 
“communed with the spirits of her 
ancestors, the impious and haunted 
race who had deserted the alta:s of 
the old gods, had taken ship and 
wandered, driven by what pursuing 
furies, through what mean st/eets 
and among what barbarous tongues!” 
Before the end she hears their voices 
—“voices which far away and in an. 
other age had sung of the Minotaur, 
stamping far underground at the end 
of the passage; which spoke te her 
more sweetly of the still Boe. tian 
water-front, the armed men all silent 
in the windless morning, the fleet 
motionless at anchor, and Agamem.- 
non terning away his eyes; spoke of 
Alcestis and proud Antigone.” 

Thus do the spirits of the Mediter- 
ranean triumph over’ educational 
units obtained by concentration on 
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courses in Citizenship, Household 
Science and Beautification. 

The Hollywood episode was an ex- 
cursion. Years before, Waugh had 
pa | through farce and comedy and 
that dance of death which were all 
part of the rather silly ‘twenties. He 
had troduced to us the pert and 
coc! ey Lottie Crump, last of the 
Ed dian ’ostesses, whose living 
im they say, still runs a hotel 
in myn street; Lady Circumfer- 
en the Organ Voice of England); 
Ag Runcible and the Bright 
Yo Things—Basil Seal, Ambrose 
Si nd that stupid little girl, Pop- 
pet le had given us such brilliant 
stl in verbal counterpoint as ‘“De- 
cli nd Fall’, “Vile Bodies”, “Black 
Mis: ief”’ and “Put Out More Flags”. 

T 1 Waugh moved into the deep; 
int .e rhythm and sustained emo- 
tio mood of great writing. Gone 
we vhirling marionettes. In their 
pla me found the doomed family at 
Bri: shead and Marchmain House— 
Le .nd Lady Marchmain, irrecon- 
ci parents of a blighted family; 
stl pedantic Lord Brideshead; 
Do Sebastian with his crutch of 
alecnol; Julia and Charles “gather- 
ine ‘ove, close under chaos.” Waugh 
ha yund himself. At last, Childe 
Ro i to the Dark Tower Came. 

Tien Hollywood and the angry ex- 
cursion. We should know — soon 
whether Mr. Evelyn Waugh bought 
a return ticket. 
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Lift From Ballet — 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


E scope and potentialities of the 


form of entertainment most accu- 


ly described as_ the 


“musical 


play.’ which is now-a-days usually of 
American origin (being too expensive 
for other countries), have been so 
vastly enlarged by the introduction 
of ballet that it has become a new 
and very valuable form of art. 
The musical play of sixty years ago 
was practically nothing but a very 
light opera, and since, as with grand 
opera, its excellence consisted in the 
libretto and music and in a certain 
traditional method of performance 


its better examples (Gilbert and Sul- 
livan and a few others) have sur- 
viv to the present day, both as 


| entertainment and as “period” 


great deal must obviously go to the 
producers who, like Cheryl Crawford 
with “Brigadoon,” have had the cour- 
age to risk large sums of money upon 
it. Ballet, cleverly incorporated, has 
been a large part of the charm of 
every good American musical play 
seen in Canada in the last five years; 
but in none has it been more essen- 
tial, more poetically employed than 
in “Brigadoon,” which has been fill- 
ing the Royal Alexandra to capacity 
for an all-too-short engagement. 


a is a perishable form of art, be- 

cause it rests mainly on the coop- 
eration of the stage director and the 
choreographer. Those young people 
who have seen “Brigadoon” in 1949 
will tell their grandchildren about it 
in 1989 as those of my generation tell 
theirs about seeing de Wolf Hopper 
in “Wang”; but they will not take 
them to see it as we can all take our 
descendants to see “The Mikado,” be- 
cause its beauty cannot be preserved. 
_ “Brigadoon” is ostensibly laid in 
Scotland, but that is for fairyland 
effect only, and it might just as well 
have been in Hansel and Gretel’s 
country, wherever that was. As a 
very Sassenach friend of mine re- 
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marked, the music is never Scottish 
enough to be annoying. The fable is 
just another version of the old story 
about the community that is detached 
from the realm of ordinary time, and 
of the mortal from that realm who 
strays into it and loves one of its 
timeless maidens. The art lies in the 
skill with which the fairy atmosphere 
is suggested while the characters re- 
tain their human qualities. 

The dancing and pantomime, both 
ensemble and solo, are of major im- 
portance because of their evocative 
power, and Virginia Bosler in a ballet 
role with hardly anything to say is 
probably the most important per- 
former in the cast. The performer 
who could most easily ruin the show 
and doesn’t is Susan Johnson as the 
village light-o’-love, a role which is 
only kept within the picture by the 
greatest dexterity and_ restraint. 
There are a dozen good perform- 
ances, but their excellence lies in the 
perfection with which they are fitted 
together rather than in any extreme 
virtuosity. It is a producer’s show, 
and it is Robert Lewis as stager and 
Agnes de Mille as designer of dances 
who make it memorable—and it is 
very memorable. 
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“The Huntsman and Hounds” by J. Wheeler of Bath. It is from show 
titled “Hounds, Horses and Hunters” exhibited at Eaton’s Toronto Gal- 
leries for two weeks in January, and later shown at Eaton’s in Montreal. 
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UP TO 
45 MINUTES 

OF MUSIC FROM 

A 12 INCH RECORD: 

1. Up to 6 times as much music per record. 

2. The ULTIMATE in realism and fidelity. 

3. Nonbreakable superior quality vinylite. 


exhibits. This light opera gave place 
to musical comedy, which for a gen- 
eration was based almost wholly on 
the snties of a popular comedian of 
( -ex or the other, a most ephem- 
form of entertainment; only 
an \-olated example of the old light 
Of type cropped up now and again 
in “Merry Widow” or ‘Chocolate 


whole business was then 
kn ed on the head so far as the 
a ’ was concerned by the devas- 
invasion of the cinema; and 
there must be millions of peo- 
| n this continent to whom the 
m il play is as unfamiliar as 
d’s “Faust” or Halévy’s “La 


While the old-fashioned musical 
y Was being elbowed out by the 
a musicals, there was some- 
going on around the corner 
Was destined to give new life 
’ stage show in which music is 
tant but not enough so to make 
opera. This was the rise of bal- 
id of the ballet audience, an 
nee capable of appreciating the 
Symbolism of pure movement, 
ind rhythm in combination. A 
ed years ago the ballet was be- 
g nothing more than a highly 
‘ntional and stylized adjunct of 


Classical: (12—$4.85 each) 


BACH: CONCERTO IN D MINOR FOR 
TWO VIOLINS AND ORCHESTRA. Adolf 
Busch and Frances Magnes (violins) with the 
Busch Chamber Players plas CONCERTO 
NO. 2 IN E MAJOR FOR VIOLIN AND 
ORCHESTRA. Adolf Busch with the Busch 
Chamber Players. ML4002 (12") 


BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C 

MINOR, Op. 67. Bruno Walter & Philhar- 

monic Symphony Orchestra of New York. 
ML4009 (12"') 


BRAHMS: SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN E 
MINOR, Op. 98. The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. ML4017 (12"') 
DEBUSSY: QUARTET IN G MINOR, Op. 
10. Budapest String Quartet. ML4018 (12"') 
GAYNE: BALLET SUITES NOS. 1 & 2 
(Khachaturian). Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. ML4030 (12"’) 
GERSHWIN: CONCERTO IN F_ FOR 
PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. Oscar Levant 
(piano) with Andre Kostelanetz conducting 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. ML4025 (12"') 


NUTCRACKER SUITE plus MOZART- 
IANA (Tchaikovsky). Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, Artur Rod- 
zinski, Conductor. ML4048 (12"') 
PROKOFIEV: SYMPHONY No. 5, Op. i00. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, Artur Rodzinski, Cond. ML4037 (12"') 
SALOME’S DANCE, plus TILL EULEN- 
SPIEGELS LUSTIGE STREICHE, plus 
WALTZES FROM DER ROSENKAVALIER 
R. STRAUSS. Artur Rodzinski & The Cleve- 
land Orchestra. ML4045 (12"') 
SCHUMANN: CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 54. 
Rudolf Serkin, piano, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 
ML4041 (12"’) 


WAGNER CONCERT A,— (WAGNER) — 
Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. ML4054 (12"’) 


Light Classics:(12"—$4.85; 10—$3.85 ea.) 


MORTON GOULD SHOWCASE: The Birth 
of The Blues; Limehouse Blues; Begin The 
Beguine; Blues In The Night; Masquerade; 
Georgia On My Mind; The Peanut Vendor; 
Two Guitars; Morton Gould and his Orches- 
tra. ML4064 (12"’) 


KOSTELANETZ CONCERT: Clair De Lune; 
Waltzes from “The Count of Luxembourg” ; 
Pavane Pour Une Infante Defunte; The Merry 
Widow Waltz; Poéme; Vienna, City of My 
Dreams; To A Water Lily; To A Wild Rose; 
Serenade; Warsaw Concerto. Andre Koste- 
lanetz & his Orchestra. ML4066 (12”") 
MUSIC OF STEPHEN FOSTER: Andre Kos- 
telanetz and his Orchestra. ML2007 (10"’) 
SONGS OF VICTOR HERBERT: Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life; A Kiss In The Dark; Thine 
Alone; When You're Away; Kiss Me Again; 
Sweethearts. Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, 
with male chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Sylvan Shulman. ML2013 (10"') 


Popular: ($2.85 each) 


DUCHIN, EDDY, REMINISCES: April 
Showers; You're My Everything; Keep Smil- 
ing At Trouble; Till We Meet Again; Alice 
Blue Gown; I'll See You In My Dreams; If 
I Could Be With You; It Had To Be You; 
I Kiss Your Hand Madame; When Day Is 
Done; You Do Something To Me; Can't We 
Talk It Over; Sometimes I'm Happy; Pretty 
Baby; The Blue Room; Am I Blue? Eddy 
Duchin, Piano, with rhythm acc. CL6010 (10"') 
RHUMBA WITH CUGAT: Cachita; 
Duerme; Yo Ta Namora; Anna _ Boroco 
Tinde; Acercate Mas; Incertidumbre; Negra 
Leono; La Cumparsa. Xavier Cugat and his 
Orchestra. CL6005 (10°’) 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY: — Sentimental 
Journey; Twilight Time; Bizet Has His Day; 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find; Mexican Hat 
Dance; Leap Frog; Out of Nowhere; Day- 
break Serenade. Les Brown and his or- 
chestra. CL6008 (10°) 


MANY OTHER SELECTIONS ARE 
ALSO AVAILABLE, PLUS NEW ITEMS 
BEING ADDED EVERY WEEK 


4, Surface noise minimized. 
5, Sensational savings — up to 50%. 
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Columbia 
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Playing 
Record 
Attachment 
Only 
$49.95 


Your Savings on LP Records 
Repay the Cost of This Player! 


This Columbia LP Slow Speed Attachment plays 
through your own radio—easily attached to your 
present set. Super-light tone-arm floats in rubber 
Walnut cabinet. Only $49.95. Your savings on a few 
Columbia Long-Playing Records pay for it. Starts 
and stops itself. All the advantages of an automatic 
changer. 
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stand opera, and fifty years ago, as 
. t ‘ult of (1) the Wagnerian revo- 
o “and (2) the extension of opera 
‘) '1e “road,” it had practically be- 
es extinct. Only in Russia had it 
“Ontinued to be a living and inde 
vencent entity, and it was from Rus- 
the — the West received (just at 
a light moment in the development 
.__© new worship of the body) the 
, lation for an era of great, very 
hea and very widespread artis- 


pression by means of the dance. 


The incorporation of this art into 


the ; 


fectly 


fast 


Viewe r 


nusical play (to which it is per- 
congruous) is going on very 
at the moment, and this re- 
is in no position to say who 


'S entitled to most credit for it: a 


10” RECORDS—$2.85 & $3.85 each 
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Eleventh Hour Now Strikes 


For Better B.N.A. Act 


(Continued from page 11) 
ments in clear-cut form at the incep 
tion of the union 
The weakness” in 
system was that when 


the American 
the American 


is confusion sufficient to disorgan- 
ize our Whole federal system, and as 
social legislation extends there is 
such an overlapping of the powers 
originally allocated to the central 


collective strength, we must at the 
same time fortify the position of the 
provincial governments so that ad- 
ministration of provincial affairs 
may be carried out on the definitive, 


self-supporting basis that was intend- | 


ed when the provinces agreed to Fed- 
eral union. 

The main problem is one of clari- 
fication. But the initial difficulty is 
one of procedure, because no one in 
authority seems bold enough to say 


the field of taxation were matters 
requiring urgent and prompt consid- 
eration. But they carefully refrained 
from recommending any form of 
procedure and suggested that the 
matter be discussed by a Dominion- 
Provincial conference. Five years lat- 
er the Rowell-Sirois commission re- 
ported exhaustively upon Dominion- 
Provincial relations and again made 
it clear that the need for constitu- 
tional changes was urgent but again 


Confederation and resort once more 
to another conference between repre. 
sentatives of all the provincial coy 
ernments and the government of 
Canada. If we are to have unity we 
must have agreement arrived a: py 
democratic processes between repre. 
sentatives of the people. Let us there. 
fore forget the failure of the {945 
conference and proceed with hig), y. 
solve to do as the Fathers of Co: feq. 
eration did, and fashion out a cop. 


Union was formed each State re. and provincial governments that what course should be followed. did not feel competent to specify by  stitutional agreement that will fi: the 

served to itself all sovereign rights Strife and disunity are almost inevi The House of Commons special What method these changes should requirements of this great and g vow. 

except those conferred upon the gen- _ table. committee which was appointed in be brought about. ne dominion. ; 

eral government and Congress; and Therefore while sovereignty must 1935 to study ways and means of So what are we going todo about it But let it be done with a cleai’ vis. 

it was the insistence upon those be concentrated in the hands of the amending the B.N.A. Act reported today now that the problem is again ion of the rights and interests 0; the 

rights by the southern states that Central government in order that Ca- unanimously that redistribution of pressing? Obviously we should fol- provinces, and above all of Ca: ada 
F eventually led to the Civil War. The "adian nationality may develop in legislative power and clarification of | low the procedure that led up to asa whole. 


Fathers of Confederation were vital 

ly aware of this defect and planned 
our union on the pattern 

“We reverse the American 

process”, said Sir John A. Macdonald 

when introducing the main motion 

at the historic ( Conference, 

“we must reverse 

strengthening the 

ment 

cial bodies « nis 

be required for 

That was one of the prin 

: ciples upon which Confederation was 

founded and it is also the working 

basis of provincial autonomy. The 

principle of provincial au- 

is unchallengeable, because 

centralization in country would 

be disastrous. No one with any de- 

sire for national unity would wish 

to change our present system of gov 

ernment with its territorial division 

of administrative functions and its 

constitutional seieguards for minor- 

i ity rights and sectional interests. But 

j a we must essentially get a clearer vis- 

ion of what those functions are. And 

i in order that autonomy shall not de 

: eenerate into political fetishism we 

must certainly remove all grounds 

tor rivalry and cleavage between Do- 

minion and provincial authorities by 

making a more practical and defin- 

\ itive division o: legislative powers in 

’ keeping with modern conditions 


ee 





reverse 


must 





Juenec 
this process, by 
general govern- 
on the provin 


powers aS may 


and conferring 
such 


local purposes”. 


basic 


ceneral 
tonomv 


this 


New Constitution 


To do this we must bring our con- 
stitution up to date. In fact what we 
need is a new constitution to replace 
the British North Act. The 
B.N.A. Act is an imperial statute 
passed at a time when all colonial 

; affairs were subject to imperial con- 
trol and when full Canadian sover- 
eignty something not even re- 
motely contemplated. It was based 
mainly upon conditions as they ex- 
isted in 1867 when the new dominion 

i consisted of only five provinces with 
a total population of three millions, 

a): and when social, financial and gen- 

eral economic problems were far less 
complicated than they are today. It 

' . has been several times by 

petition to the British parliament but 

the Act itself contains no actual pro 

vision for change or amendment and 

td, we are thus in the anomalous posi- 

pe tion of being a sovereign state whose 

; constitution can only be altered le- 

gally by another power. 


. But whether we draft a new con- ‘ 

| eh. te stitution or amend the existing i A T U R E 
; Se B.N.A. Act, the fact remains that 

one or the other requires to be done 


America 


Was 


amended 





IN BALANCE’ I$ 


a : urgently. A 5 : , ; 
; Sd Se ne ee Ee re ee LL OUR GAME AND COMMERCIAL FISH depend directly or indirectly on plankton, the 
ite minute plant and animal forms which are found in productive waters. So small are these 


organisms that they number in the tens of thousands per quart of water. 





Py Plankton is the main food of small fish, such as lake herring. The larger and, to you most F 

2 important, fish like lake trout depend for life mainly on the plankton-feeding smaller fish. 
Plankton is at the beginning of all aquatic food chains. 

ij To keep the food chains in balance, water must be ke > and lluted some Cases | 
| ‘ pt pure and unpolluted. In some cases 
a plankton can be increased by fertilizing lakes with phosphorous and other chemicals. : 
iy nk, This is just another example of how 
iy co-operation with nature protects your 9 
age ® supply of fish and wildlife. Remember, CARLING Sy : 

5 nature in balance is nature unspoiled. 





THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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: + 45 CAR _ ei 
. KING-SIZE visitor to New York 
: \ the ULS.S. Tarawa passes under 
hie ih Brooklyn Bridoe op her wav to 
: i the Navy Yard and “inactivation”. 
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At Last France’s Peasants 
Believe In Her Future 


By STEPHEN COULTER 


France's “last resort” premier, 
Honri Queuille, appears to be 
putting the franc—and France— 
lick on its feet. 

Proof of this new national op- 
inism is provided by French 
neasants who, traditionally 
soht-fisted, are now bringing 
out of hiding gold coin and val- 
wbles they have hoarded for 


for Hunting 

and Fishing 
Enjoy the 

Comfertofa 


‘Viyell 


FLANNEL 


TARTAN SHIRT 


For sportswear every man will want a 
colorful Viyella shirt in genuine Scottish 
Tartans—or in Viyella solid colors. They 
wash and wash and are guaranteed 
colorfast, and don’t forget Viyella 
plain and Tartan ties! 


The British Fashion Fabricthat Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 


346° and 54” wide. Sold at all leading stores. 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Tororto 
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HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 
HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRAND. ....15-18 ins. .60 
HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRAND. ....18-24 ins. .70 


I, TED waciu secs es siccecssessscenescecress 2-3 ft. .70 
SPIRAEA FPROEBELL ...................cccccccceeees 24-30 ins. .80 
ROSE OF SHARON IN VARIETY .............. 18-24 ins. 1.50 
GOLDEN BELL (Forsythia) .....................-- 2-3 ft. 70 
GOLDEN BELL (Forsythia) .....................: 4-5 ft. 1.00 
LILACS FR. HYB. IN NAMED VARIETIES.. 2-3 ft. 2.50 


WEIGELA BRISTOL RUBY (new) ...........- 
FLOWERING CRABS IN VARIETY ............ 


Our '49 CATALOGUE mailed free on request. 


Paris. 
T’S quite a trick in the bars off the 
“ Champs Elysées. The barman 


takes a glass of water, floats in it a 
cigarette paper, then puts a one-franc 
piece on top. Five seconds later the 
cigarette paper is saturated, the bar- 
man lifts it out. The franc coin stays 
floating on the surface. 

“There you are, boys,’ he says. 
“That’s what your money’s worth.” 

For four years the floating franc 
gag has drawn appreciative grins 
from the aperitif sippers and the 
brandy-and-water spivs. The new 
French aristocracy of B.O.F’s. 
(beurre, oeufs, fromage merchants 
who have spun inflation fortunes 
since 1944) have snorted cynically, 
and walked out ta buy another dia- 
mond ring that no government could 
get to float, even in a tub of cham- 
pagne. 

Every so often somebody has 
thrown up his hands, exclaimed at 
the oncoming “disaster,” started a 
passionate argument blaming it all 
on the state of the fish trade or the 
fall of the monarchy. 

Suddenly, in the last month, things 
have happened to take the salt out of 
the barmen’s trick  repertory— 
the floating franc has started what 
looks like a roaring comeback to re- 
spect and respectability. And the en- 
tire population of France is sitting 
up asking, “What goes on?” 

Some of the “experts” are giving 
strangulated explanations that need 
a ready-reckoner to translate. Mys- 
terious talk runs round about the 
Russians ‘pouring masses of gold 
on the market to embarrass the Mar- 
shall planners.” The cynics leer and 
hint at “just another coup de Bourse” 

another Stock Market manipula- 
tion to skin the credulous. There’s 
even talk of a $400 million French 
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loan being floated in London “with 
the guarantee that it will be sub- 
scribed in a few days.” 

Not one of the snap explanations 
carries conviction. The startling 
climb of the franc, the massive gold 
sell-out, the sag in  black-market 
rates for sterling and dollars, have 
been too strong and consistent. 

France’s little man is cautiously 
raising his head and scenting a dis- 
tinctively novel wave of buoyancy, 
optimism and_ stability sweeping 
round the corner. For what in fact is 
happening is that Doctor Q.’s won- 
derful remedy is working. When Doc- 
tor Henri Queuille, the timid little 
man with the high blood-pressure, 
stepped into the premiership seven 
months ago, the shaking heads were 
such that the lobbies of the French 
Parliament looked like a picnic party 
In a gnat swamp. 


Psychological Pill 


Dr. Q., however, has miraculously 
produced the psychological pill to re- 
store the one thing the French need- 
ed—confidence. The pill was the new 
five per cent State Loan launched 
six weeks ago. Only one other man 

De Gaulle—has had the nerve to 
ask the French to sink their money 
in a government loan since the war. 
And it flopped badly. 

Queuille asked for $375 millions to 
help finance recovery. To date the 
French have lent him $900 millions 
and are still handing their money 
over the counter. 

For four years a parade of new 
French premiers has tried vainly to 
work up what they called un climat 
de baisse — a price-cut atmosphere. 
They tried cajolery, controls, persua- 
sion and police. Old Leon Blum even 
issued a government decree ordering 
everybody to cut prices by five per 
cent overnight. Every time, the 
French winked and took it as another 
nasty government joke. 

“We know a genuine baisse when 
we see one,” they said. “This is more 
like a bouillabaisse” (the South of 
France fish soup that often looks 
like a drowned galosh). Sure enough, 
prices soared afresh. 

But Queuille has needed no artifi- 
cialities. Suddenly la baisse—the gen- 
uine price-cut—is here. Agricultural 
prices are skidding, wholesale prices 
of vegetables, eggs, wine, meat are 
down all over the country. The re- 
sults of abundant harvests, the re- 
building of livestock herds, are be- 
ing sharply felt. Farmers are leav- 
ing fields of carrots, turnips and so 
on as animal food because the price 
offered doesn’t cover gathering and 
carting costs. 


Cumulative Effect 


The shrewd patience of the govern- 
ment’s financial policy, a balanced 
budget, big gains in industrial out- 
put, a political calm, with the Com- 
munists failing to work up new labor 
strife—all these, with the loan a suc- 
cess, have suddenly produced their 
cumulative effect. 

Inflation, which has been haunting 
France since 1944, recedes. It’s hard- 
er to raise an overdraft at the bank. 
Instead of throwing about the francs 
they saw daily worth less, the French 
have stopped their buying spree, are 
wanting cash in hand. 

The latest development in this 
chain-reaction is a selling wave of 
gold unprecedented in recent French 
history. It has already knocked a 
quarter off the price of gold in four 
weeks. Within the last three weeks 
dealers on the free gold markets in 
Paris and the provinces have scram- 
bled to unload gold. 

In one Paris market session the 
price slumped ten per cent in a few 
hours: Gold coins were being offered 
at $8 apiece less than they fetched 
a month before. Hardened dealers 
took big losses, black marketeers 
groaned as sterling and the dollar 
sagged and the franc strengthened. 

A look at the market shows that 
one of the things happening is that 
a vast hoard of peasant gold is com- 
ing out of hiding from wash tubs, old 
socks, mattresses, and holes in the 
kitchen floor all over the country. 

The horny-handed French peasant, 
who traditionally turns over a 
twenty-centime piece five times be- 


fore spending it, has for years 
changed his bank notes into gold 
sovereigns, napoleons, Swiss louis, 


and gold dollars, and stowed them 
away at home against such govern- 
ment frauds as devaluations, note- 
blocking, etc. Estimators have said 
there was three times more gold 
hoarded away than ever in circula- 
tion and many times more than all 
the gold in the Bank of France! 

Now the peasant gold hoard is 
emerging. The ‘psychological shock” 
of the loan’s success, the drop in 
agricultural prices, the consequent 
gain in the franc’s buying power, the 
surprising strength of the Queuille 
government, and the domestic polit- 
ical calm are chasing away the ca- 
lamity bogy. 

With the help of Doctor Q.’s won- 
derful remedy, Mr. Marshall’s mar- 
vellous mixture, and the current 
whiff of confidence, the franc is put- 
ting on considerable weight. And it 
* 







THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


WHAT CHANCE‘ Jwins? 


looks as though the time is rapidly 
approaching when the floating franc 
tricksters will have to reach for their 
secondhand conjuring sets behind 
the counter to work up again. 


Spend your Vacation 
Gi. ss 


Mountain Gap Inn 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
RATES $6.00 TO $8.00 PER DAY 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


SPECIAL, JUNE 15 TO JULY 15: 
$33.50 per person per week. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO: 
Mountain Gap inn, Smith's Cove, | 
Digby Co., Nova Scotia, Canada. | 





F YOU are expecting the stork. the chances that he'll bring 


you twins may be greater than you think. One in eighty-nine, 


in fact. 


In any event, twins—or any new arrival in the family — 


make it vitally important to see your Prudential representa- 


tive about family protection. Your wife would have the whole 


financial responsibility if she were left without you—all the 


worry in emergencies— plus the burden of school and college 


expenses. 


A well-planned Prudential program can cover all such 


needs in any growing family. Such a program can be ar- 


ranged with your present salary, your future salary expecta- 


tions. and your scale of living. all taken into consideration. 


And it can be planned to change as your circumstances change 


—you can, for example, pay less for the same amount of 


protection in the early years. when family expenses are high 


and your income low. 


Don't delay seeing your Prudential representative about 


this important family matter. 


Prudential 


Enjoy the 


And the Jack Berch Shou 


Family 
afternoon over CFRB Toronto and CKAC 


Sunday 


Every 


Vontreal. 


Hour of 


Stars 


Every afternoon, Monday through 


Friday. over CBL Toronto and CBM Montreal. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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But Pensioning Poets Is 


Poor Policy For Public 


By EDWARD A. McCOURT 


Poets are seldom respectable, 
though the first criterion of gov- 
ernment support for artists 
should be respectability. W ild- 
eved and wayward souls would 
not flourish on the Civil List. 

Mr. McCourt, who is with the 
University ol Saskatchewan’ s 
Department of English, examines 
the line points ol paving poets 
from the public pot, and con- 
cludes unhappily that poets will 
have to work. 


{ NE of the proposals frequently ad 
- vanced for the encouragement of 
our embryonic native culture is that 
the arts in Canada be _ subsidized. 
Earnest advocates of this point out 
that poets, like ordinary people, must 
eat; and that under existing con- 
ditions some of them are able to do 
so only spasmodically. 

These advocates argue that the 
nation subsidizes several million in- 
fants most of whom will never draw 
a picture except on the wallpaper, or 
create a poem fit for publication any- 
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where but on a back fence. It would 
be sensible, therefore, to divert a 
fraction of this outpouring to the 
support of artists and writers who 
have already proved themselves but 
whose incomes are in no wise pro- 
portionate to their talents. 

But such assistance must be grant- 
ed with discretion. Most of our novel- 
ists and painters can be left to fend 


for themselves. Granted that few 
Canadian novelists have _ so _ far 
achieved Book -of-the-Month Club 


status, a goodly number have at least 
earned a place behind a department 
store counter autographing books for 
eager customers. Moreover, the 
novelist can always count on the 
possibility of sharing in the bounties 
so lavishly and indiscriminately be- 
stowed by Hollywood. As for the 
painter, if he is fortunate he may find 
a patron who will purchase his works 
at substantial prices, or he may even 
secure a fat contract to decorate a 
public building with 10-ft. murals. 


Blood. Sweat and Whiskey 


But the poet is in a different cate- 
gory from that of the novelist or 
painter. For what man in his senses 
would pay a hundred dollars for a 
sonnet, no matter how much blood, 
sweat and whiskey may have gone 
into its composition, when he can buy 
a whole book of them for seventy-five 
cents? And although Hollywood pro- 
duced Dante’s “Inferno” a few years 
ago the success of the venture was 
not such as to send the company 
agents hustling off to purchase ex- 
clusive rights to “John Brown’s Body” 
or “The Waste Land.” The truth of 
the matter seems to be that poetry 
is seldom a marketable product, and 
that unless he is given some sort of 
protection the Canadian poet is ac- 
tually in danger of becoming extinct. 

It was not always thus. In Greece’s 
golden age the poet occupied a posi- 
tion in public esteem almost equal to 
that of the athlete. Indeed, he com- 
peted with his fellow-bards at the 
Olympic games, and if victorious was 
rewarded with a wreath of laurel just 
as if he had won the discus throw or 
the ten-mile run. And at least one 
astute Greek poet, Pindar, made a 
good thing out of writing odes—by 
contract—in honor of the star ath- 
letes of the day. But today even the 
most successful of our poets makes a 
yearly income that any amateur hoc- 
key player would laugh to scorn. 

One poet of our acquaintance has 
calculated, on the basis of the aver- 
age rate per inch paid by periodicals, 
that he would have to write about 
two and a half yards of poetry a day 
to keep himself alive. Apart from 
the wear and tear on the mind, the 
sheer physical exertion involved in 
the writing of 76” of verse is enough 
to exhaust a navvy. 


Gave Themselves Completely 


Many of the world’s greatest poets 
—-Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth, Shel- 
lev—-being men of private means, 
were free to give themselves com- 
pletely to their poetry without worry- 
ing too much about whether or not 
anybody read it. Other equally 
eminent poets were men who did not 
scorn routine jobs—-Chaucer was a 
customs official and Milton a sort of 
propaganda minister for the Puritan 
party—but the idea that the poet 
should be independent of cares has 
become firmly established. 

This is all the more surprising in 
view of the fact no other artist has 
such a hard time Keeping the wolf 
from the door. At times the battle 
becomes so desperate that the poet, 
in order to eat and at the same time 
preserve a semblance of independ- 
ence, is compelled to go on a lecture 
tour. If a government grant would 
save him from this fate we feel it 
should be made without further dis- 
cussion, 

So far, proponents of the subsidy 
scheme have not bothered about such 
minor details as the administration 
of whatever grants might be forth 
coming. Thev merely point out 
that in England, France, and other 
enlightened countries including the 
Scandinavian, the Civil Lists provide 
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for grants to persons who “by their 
performance of duties to the public, 
or by their useful discoveries in 
science and attainment in literature 
and the arts have merited .... the 
gratitude of their country,” and sug- 
gest that a similar Civil List be 
established in Canada. 

But what is the first condition that 
must be met before any artist be re- 


warded with such a_ government 
bounty? Is it this—that he be re- 
spectable. In literature nothing pays 


better than respectability. Goeffrey 
Faber has stated that only one Eng- 
lish poet of modern times can be said 
to have made a living from his poetry 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. And Tenny- 
son was the very soul of respect- 
ability. When he said Come into the 
garden, Maud, every Victorian reader 
knew that if Maud accepted she 
would be perfectly safe. Moreover, 
Tennyson was for the government. So 
people bought his books and read his 
poems and the government made him 
Poet Laureate and gave him a sti- 
pend he didn’t need. 

But your true poet is seldom re- 
spectable. He is a wild-eyed and way- 
ward soul who dreams _ fantastic 
dreams and lives in a magnificent 
and terrible world of the imagination 
that respectable people know nothing 
about and would hate if they did. He 
observes only one rule—he is always 
against the government. Conformity 
fits him like a hair shirt. And if, 
unable to endure any longer the 
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SEEING FROM “‘the corner of your eye,” while Icoking ahead, 
is important when you drive in today’s heavy traffic. Field 
of Vision test shown measures this ability. Test is one of 
nine given in the mobile, driver-testing units designed by 
John Labatt Limited as a public service. Testinz units have 
already shown thousands how to become safer drivers. 





monotony of office routine or the 
drab walls of his attic room he were 
to weaken and accept a government 
grant, our Bright Young Men—and 
there are real poets among them— 
would heap scorn upon him as one 
‘fallen by the wayside. He might eat 
regularly thenceforth, but he would 
be a pariah among his kind. So 
Wordsworth over a 100 years ago ac- 
cepted a government bounty and be- 
came the Lost Leader who betrayed 
the cause for a handful of silver. 

It seems, then, that little can be 
done for our poet through govern- 
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ment subsidy. If ‘he isn’t born to a 
private income he will just have to 
work—as do several of his ablest con. 
temporaries—or else reconcile him. 
self to an attic room and uncertain 
meal hours. The fact of the matter is, 
your true poet cannot be made into a 
civil servant. His eye cannot roll jn 
a fine frenzy so long as it is fixed on 
a government pension. But perhaps, 
when he is old and grey and ful! of 
sleep he can be given a seat in the 
Senate. After all, Shelley has saiq 
that the poets are the unacknovw]. 
edged legislators of the world. 
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SHE MOVES her foot quickly from accelerator to brake; machine 
in mobile testing unit records time it takes her. Motorists who 
learn their “foot reaction time” is slow, are warned to allow 
greater distance between them and car in front (see quiz below). 
Other tests in this safety project: visual acuity, colour discrimi- 
nation, distance judgment. No one has scored 100% on ail tests. 
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OVER 50,000 PEOPLE have already had their driving ability scored in such mobile testin 
units as the one illustrated here. Scientific tests measure drivers’ abilities and shor 
comings—for example, only 9% rate an “A” on Distance Judgment. Remainder are 
warned to allow an extra margin when passing other cars and when parking. Positive 


results from driver training have already been established in Canada. 












Distance travelled 
while getting 
foot on brake 
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IF CAR IS GOING 50 MPH, how many feet does i 


it toa stop? ... 
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HOW SOON CAN HE STOP? 
Distance covered 

braking car 

to a stop 


al 


Total stopping 
distance 
measured in feet 


187.5 


t travel before average driver can brake 


which is correct in chart, A, B, or C? Mobile driver testing units, 


operated in interest of public safety, have tested over 50,000 people— shown many 


of them that they can’t brake as quickly as they thought! 
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Students Will Again Tour 
Drama-Hungry Prairies 


By FRANCES OAKES BALDWIN 


the University of. Saskatche- 
«an’s unique Stage Society is 
oelting ready for its summer tour 
hich will again take the drama 
1. Saskatchewan cities and vil- 
lages and, at the same time, give 
tudents a chance to exercise 
their talents srofessionally. 
~iarted last year, dhe group pays 

ombers’ travelling and living 

venses in addition to a 
» holarship-wage” of $300 each. 
1} aims to Tequale a year-round 
ysenture. 

Fight students in 1948 tra- 
velled 10,000 miles in Sas- 
katchewan. This year Alberta 
and Manitoba have asked to be 
iid luded. 


N THE past, a letter from a Univer- 
I sity of Saskatchewan co-ed reading, 
“Dear Mother: I am going to have 
the most fascinating job this sum- 
mer! I am going to be an actress!” 
would have been a small bombshell 
to. her parents. 

This year,. however, such a letter 
would be displayed and bragged about 
by both her parents. It would mean 
that their daughter—or it might be 
their son—had been chosen as one of 
the players of the University Stage 
Society. It would mean that she would 
be one of a group touring the province 
putting on leading stage plays, and 
gaining valuable stage experience. It 
would mean that she would earn a 
“scholarship-wage” of $300, clear of 
all travelling and living expenses, 
which would help pay tuition for the 
next University year. 

The University Stage Society made 
their first tour last year. They pro- 
duced the plays of Shakespeare and 
Moliére 77 times in 62 Saskatchewan 
cities, towns and villages. They cov- 
ered 10,000 miles of twisting prairie 
roads—and they made it pay. The 
eight students, four co-eds and four 
men, all received salary-scholarships, 
over and above subsistence and tra- 
velling expenses, besides invaluable 
stage experience. 


Two-Fold Purpose 


The eight students, Frances Hy- 
land, Lee Harrington, Betty Walker, 


Molly Tubman, Hugh Edmunds, 
Frank Bueckert, Murray Edwards 
and Peter Jaenicke, had all been 
prominent in drama productions at 
the University. The summer tour was 
planned with the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor E. M. Jones of the department 
of ima with the two-fold purpose 
of 'sking “the best possible plays to 





PROFESSOR E. M. JONES 


every 


community no matter how 
smal] 


and, thereby, to provide young 
anadians with a chance to exercise 


er talent professionally” without 
aving to go too far afield. 


oe young players tried to obtain 
Dp © maximum benefit from the ex- 
erlence by rotating roles. During the 


s . . ° 
ee each girl in the company 
‘eet every feminine role. When 


ances Hyland had to leave the 


company early in August to prepare 
for her trip to London where she is 
studying at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, another co-ed, Mickey 
Morgan, took her place in the com- 
pany. 

And the people? The people in the 
small prairie towns who for years had 
seen nothmg but the glitter of 
the movies—how did they react to 
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“Pyramus and Thisbe” and “A Doc- 
tor in Spite of Himself’? 

The drama department is still get- 
ting letters from towns asking that 
the stage society come again next 
year. Minor feuds have developed be- 
cause one town was passed by last 
summer while another neighboring 
town was visited. Requests from 
towns in Alberta and Manitoba have 
resulted in these provinces being in- 
cluded in this year’s itinerary. 

The audiences, tired of canned 
drama, were appreciative and demon- 
strative. And the local newspapers 
gave the young players such gems as 
these to paste in their clipping books: 
“The presentations by the young 
group were handled with professional 


polish” and “The Stage society can 
come back here, anytime!” 

Already, the Drama department is 
lining up the players who, early in 
May of this year, will pack up their 
books to bring the brightness of the 
world-of-make-believe, the wisdom of 
the best playwrights, to the dusty 
little prairie towns. This summer, 
the society will present three plays, 


two comedies and a serious melo- 
drama. 
And, not content to rest on its 


laurels, the society is setting a goal 
of becoming a year-round profession- 
al touring repertory theatre covering 
a good part of western Canada. 
Saskatchewan has always been a 
province willing to try something 
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new—whether in politics or drama. 
This latest experiment by young stu- 
dent actors and actresses seems to be 
worthy of imitation. There are many 
inhabitants of small Ontario towns 
who never see a stage play. There 
are small towns in all the other prov- 
inces in a similar situation. The Uni- 
versities of a province are supposed 
to benefit culturally not only the peo- 
ple who attend them but all citizens 
of that province. For this reason, 
our universities receive liberal gov- 
ernment grants. 

The enterprise shown by the Sas- 
katchewan students in bringing dra- 
matic culture down into Main Street 
could well be imitated by the students 
on other campuses. 
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Ballads Of Newfoundland 


Give Clues To Its Life 


By PHYLLIS AXNFORD 


Confederation of Newfoundland 
with Canada is 
lished fact. Canadians 
would like to know more of the 
the tenth 
can learn much from a study 
of their folk this 
Canadian writer who visited the 
island and studied 


an accomp- 


who 
people in province 
songs, 


say Ss 


its culture. 


eee can’t judge a steamboat by its 
whistle, but you can judge a 
land by its songs. And Newfound 


land is the country with perhaps the 
most melancholy, haunting, and beau 
tiful ballads and folk songs in the 
New World. And some of the most in 
excusably banal. But Newfoundland 
recently has stopped singing. 


In a single day, on Conception Bay, 


the mainland steamer’s whistle has 
called five young men away to the 
U.S., five in a village of under four 


hundred. The youth of the island is 
migrating daily to Canada and to the 
U.S., and the island is becoming in 
full reality an old folks’ home. Let us 
hope confederation will stop that. 
Once it was the haven of the 
adventuresome, the hard home of 
who fought and sang against 
who made the gray rocks 
the challenge of their 
chanties. For Newfoundland is old. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland's capital, 
is the oldest city in the New World. 


those 
the sea, 
ring with 


For almost two hundred years, the 
little bands of fisherfolk settlers in 
Brigus, Cupids, Bristols Hope, left 
their outports, stationed themselves 


at the tips of the long arms into the 


sea, and there stood off bands of 


French mercenaries from Canada, as 
they had previously stood off pirates 
who infested their Old World waters. 
Newfoundland’s most glorious folk 
songs tell of these early hard battles 
in home defence. 

At last, in 1763, the English were 
victorious. Hollywood could do a 


classic piece on this. Think of the 
sea scenes! And the songs! And 


the exotic locales, like Bristols Hope, 
which still looks the way it did in 
the early seventeenth century. The 
farmers there still harvest their hay 
by hand, as in 1677. 


Three Categories 


The music of Newfoundland is 
divided into three sharp categories. 
There are the songs the settlers 
brought over with them, hundreds 
of years ago, from England, from 
Ireland, and from the Channel Is- 


lands, and have modified and sung 
ever since. And there are the sea- 
songs and other ballads that the 
folks of Newfoundland learned from 
many mariners who sailed to fish on 
the Grand Banks. And there are 
the real songs of Newfoundland, 
composed at home. 

For more than four hundred years, 
the women of Newfoundland have 
sung songs to lighten their loneliness, 
and the men have sung sea chanties 
to lighten their work, and dispel the 
fog of terror of the sea’s whims. 

Recently, however, even in the re- 
mote outports, many of the tiny ham- 
lets have acquired radios, and today, 
only the old folks know and sing the 
true songs of Newfoundland’s story. 
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The Newfoundland outport people 
recognize three great realities—the 
sea, the church, and their own music. 
Until six years ago, the youngsters 
throughout Newfoundland did not 
have to go to school. The older peo- 
ple, who live by the sea, go to church, 
send their children to church schools, 
and sing songs like “The Schooner 
Mary Ann”, “The Blooming Bright 
Star of Belle Isle’, and “Petty Har- 
bor Bait Skiff.’ While things go 
wrong, they sing “Hard Times”: 

“Oh, the fisherman, heartsick, is 
out all the day, 

And when in the evening he sails 
up the Bay 

He walks into the kitchen, gives 
Kitty a nod, 

Sayin’, ‘Another vain day in our 
trying Lor CoG...” 

Oh, ’tis hard times,h..a..a.. 
ard times.” 


When things go well, they sing 
“Three Devils for Fish”: 


“In the sweet month of August, 
the liver being plum, 

We had a big puncheon chock 
full to the bung. 


O woman, O woman, you may 
have your wish, 
For say what you will, we're 


three devils for fish.” 


“Life Is Earnest” 


The people of Newfoundland’s out- 
ports are warm, friendly, and _ hos- 
pitable, but they do not often smile 
or pun, or joke. “Life is real and 
life is earnest and the grave a 
This is reflected in their songs: 


“Oh, death it will come like the 
sound of a drum 

For to summon poor Jack to his 
grave, 

What more could he do, for you 
all know ‘tis true, 

‘Tis the fate of both hero and 


slave; 

His soul soars afloat so doleful 
and soft, 

While the bell for the funeral 
clinks; 

Oh! peace to that seafaring, 
gambolling, 

Capering, grog-drinking hero, 


John Hinks.” 


All up and down the long New- 
foundland coast, you see wooden 
houses boarded up and empty. The 
people have given up and have gone 
to try their luck in Canada or New 
England. 


Parting 


For years, Newfoundland 
have celebrated partings: 


songs 


“Oh, love, I’m bound for Canada, 
Dear Sally, we must part: 
I'm forced to leave my 

eyed girl, 
All with an aching heart,” 
“Oh, stay at home dear Willie do, 
You'll get employment here; 
And do not leave your parents 
old, 
Likewise your Sally dear.” 


blue- 


Newfoundland’s main industry, for 
four centuries, was catching and ex- 
porting cod. It still is. Salt cod 
goes to Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies. Fresh frozen fillets of 
cod to the United States 


“We shipped with ‘young Good- 
ridge’ in the Spring of the year, 

And we got thirty shillings to 
find our own gear 

‘Thirty shillings in hand’ and 
good tea in galore 

And four meals a day on the 
Huntingdown Shore.” 


Today, the pulp and paper industry 
and the iron mines are more vital 
to Newfoundland, economically, than 
cod. . 

St. John’s is the only real concen- 
tration of population in the entire 
island, the seat of the government, 
the port of customs, the residence of 
the Empiah career, probably promot- 
ed from Injiah. The stone streets 
resound with the honk of four or five 
thousand auto horns, many on new 
models, and the living-rooms echo 
with the songs of Newfoundland. 


“Some they go to sprees and 
balls, and more drive out so 
grand, 

But little know of the nor’west 


wind on the banks of New- 
foundland.” 
In the nineteenth century, inde- 


pendence made music to the ears of 


many people of Newfoundland, and 

recently Newfoundland revived her 

popular songs of 1892, for a short- 

lived revival, as it transpired. 
“Cheer up, my gallant country- 

men, 
The fight is fought and won. 
Confederates are routed, 
And beaten two to one.” 
or 

“Ye brave Newfoundlanders 
plough the salt sea, 

With hearts like the eagle so bold 
and so free, 

The time is at hand when we’ll have 
to say 

If Confederation will carry the day. 

“Then hurrah, for our own native 
isle, Newfoundland; 

Not a stranger shall hold one inch of 
her stand; 

Her face turns to Britain, her back 


who 
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to the Gulf, 
Come near at your peril, Canadian 
Wolf!” 


Even musicians have come to re. 
cognize, of late, the transition of 
Newfoundland. Folk songs, they 
say, should never be recorded. Once 
they are their forms are set, and the 
very flexibility that gave them beauty 
and power is forever lost. Lately, 
though, two hundred songs have 
been collected in Newfoundland, for 
a symphonic rhapsody, preserving 
for posterity a memento in music of 
a way of life that is passing foreve 
the historic outport life of Nevw- 
foundland. 


Quotations are from “The Book of 
Newfoundland” by Crosby and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
by permission of the publishers. 
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Colors Contribute To Mental 
And Physical Well-Being 


By E. P. HERMAN 


Color plays an important role 


1, our everyday lives, affecting 
ot mental and physical well- 
being and our efficiency. The 


rivht-colored surroundings can 
even help to prevent air-sickness 
anu suicide. 
‘lighly-strung people find 
orecns, blues and white soothing 
fut persons subject to fits of de- 
pression are advised to surround 
themselves with pinks, yellows 


and violets. Forceful, hearty 
characters are at their best 
among stimulating colors, while 
a mild personality is happiest 
with deep greens and _ pinks. 


W! \RE constantly affected by the 
lors of our surroundings. The 


rig! color combinations in our 
homes. offices, shops, travel accom- 
modations and hospitals are exceed- 
ingly important, both for health and 
efficiency. 


Almost every doctor is acquainted 


with instances in which the wrong 
color was the cause of mental or 
physical discomfort. Dr. Sabin of 
New York University has reported 


the case of a Woman who was ner- 
vous, fretful and who complained of 
ill-health generally. An examination 
by the family doctor revealed noth- 
ing organically amiss. It was noticed, 
however, that on her visits away 
fron 


home she improved, 





Ls 


This gave the doctor a clue, and 
he sent this woman and her daughter 
on an extended trip to Europe. 

He then called in an interior deco- 
rator and the two made an inspec- 
tion of his patient’s home. The deco- 
rator was at ‘once struck by the 
violent display: of colors in this 
woman’s bedroom. ‘It was a disturb- 
ing combination: of deep violet and 
purple, colors which have a very 
exciting effect. Lighter colors were 
substituted: calming..greens. and yel- 
lows. When the patient returned 
home from her European trip those 
black moods never returned again. 


Not So Efficient 


Dr. Sabin reports another interest- 
ing case in which colors exerted a 
striking influence. The office of a 
factory had been a warm, bright 
yellow. An efficiency expert was 
called in and he decided that a slate 
blue would be more practical and 
would need less cleaning. 

When winter came the _ stenog- 
raphers began complaining of the 
cold and wore their coats in the office 
until the cold slate blue was again 
repainted a warm yellow. After 
this repainting the room felt warmer 
at 72 degrees than it had at 75 with 
slate blue walls! 

The warming colors are orange- 
reds, such as henna, terracotta and 
tangerine. The brilliant reds are 
warming too, but they are also ir- 

eo 


When you carry money on your travels, you may lose 
it or have it stolen. But if you carry Canadian Pacific 
Express Travellers Cheques—and they are lost or 
stolen before being countersigned—their full value 





will be refunded to you. Use these Cheques just like 
money—cash them almost anywhere—your signature 
is your identification. 


Obtainable through all Canadian Pacific agents 
and most banks. 








Every user of steam boilers should have 
the protection of insurance . . . and of 
inspections of the type made by this 
Company on all boilers it insures. 


We employ a trained staff of specialists 
who inspect periodically the equipment 
covered by this Company’s policies. The 
advice of these men often add years to 
the usable life of expensive installations. 


Ask your broker or agent for details. 
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ritating. Other acceptable warm 
+cOlors are peach, all shades of yellow 
‘(with the exception of chartreuse), 
.pink and browns. 

A room painted in cold colors, such 
as gray, blue or green, may be made 
‘warmer pyschologically by the fur- 
‘nishings. This is accomplished by 
the use of warm colors in draperies, 
lamp shades and other room acces- 
sories, orange lamp shades, beige 
draperies. pictures featuring sun- 
shine yellow, various shades of coral, 
suntan and fawn. 

In these days of high-speed travel 
the part that colors play in the dec- 
oration of airplanes has received 
the attention of Howard Ketchum, 
color engineer, who is devoting him- 
self to the task of boosting travel 
via airplanes. 

Mr. Ketchum is advising his air- 
plane clients not to serve mayon- 
naise and to avoid coffee, if possible. 
Yellow and coffee colors have an un- 
pleasant effect on the stomach. 
Yellow, likewise, is to be avoided in 
the interior decoration of a plane. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ketchum 
has found that a green which is 
neither blue nor yellow has a cheer- 
ful effect on air passengers, and is 
particularly suitable if it is grayed a 
little. 


Bridge of Suicides 


There is no doubt that we are all 


very decidedly influenced by the 
colors of our surroundings. A very 
interesting illustration of this in- 


fluence was recently afforded when 
the city of London, in an attempt to 
reduce the number of suicides from 
Blackfriars Bridge, painted that 
ancient and gloomy structure a 
bright green. Thereafter suicides 
from that bridge were reduced more 
than a third. 

Not only in homes is the impor- 
tance of colors being appreciated as 
a source of happiness and efficiency. 
Farsighted educators have begun to 
realize that the colors used in the 
decoration of schoolrooms play a 
very important role in learning. For 
years the dreary blackboard formed 
the chief motif in the decoration 
scheme of the classroom. The sur- 
rounding walls were equally cold and 
gloomy. Now, in Elgin, Illinois, 
white blackboards, or more properly, 
whiteboards, are being used, and with 
happy results. 

When the Empress Josephine was 
told that a woman she detested would 
on a certain occasion wear a dress 
of deep green, she had her drawing 
room, wall paper, furniture, cover- 
ings and rugs, hastily redecorated, 
at great cost, to a shade of blue that 
would make the green dress appear 
glaring and vulgar. She knew how 
to use colors to serve her purposes. 

On the other hand, the use of 
colors can make a social gathering 
a huge success. A woman was giv- 
ing a dinner party and wanted to 
employ colors to the best advantage. 
She approached Mr. Ketchum. 

“Try magenta light,’”’ he suggested. 
“Buy three or four 1000-watt lamps 
and place them around the floor 
under the furniture. Then turn out 
all the other lights.” 


Huge Success 


His instructions were carried out. 
The party was a huge success. The 
soft, flattering glow had made the 
women look ten years younger, They 
were pleased, the men were gallant. 

That colors influence organic life 
is now a well established fact. All 
forms of life from the protozoa to 
man are influenced in their behavior 
in various ways by different colors 

Many psychologists believe that a 
correct color environment surround- 
ing a child will influence his mental 
tendencies to a greater extent than 
preaching and physical punishment. 
Experiments at the University of 
Iowa showed that crying babies are 
most quickly soothed by blue light. 
Green ranks next to blue in soothing 
power. Red light and total dark- 
ness are extremely disquieting. 

For persons of highly strung tem- 
perament the governing color scheme 
of the room in which he spends most 
of his time should be green, white, 
blue and other’ soothing’ colors. 
Lichen green is a very popular color. 

For persons habitually given to 
mental depression, more lively color 
schemes are desired. Reds, pinks 
and violets are the colors called for. 


A stimulating color scheme is made 
by facing the chimney with pink 
marble. Add two chairs in pink 
chintz and several pieces of furniture 
in light mahogany, pictures in bright 
reds, golds, yellows and _ purples. 
As a background for blond maple 


furniture, yellow, tan, light green 
and light blue are preferable. 
The Chinese for a great many 


years have had a word for the two 
opposing types of personalities. If 
you are a mild type of person, given 
to slow action and peaceful thoughts 
you are a yin. A yin personality must 
have yin colors to him happy. A 
suggestion for such type is a room 
furnished in shell pink and dark lead 
green. The strong, forceful, always- 
on-the-go person is called a yang. His 
chairs should be made up in deep 
shades of fuchsia, his walls citron 
» 
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23 
color. Also of this color must be his 
window draperies accentuated in 
fuchsia. A carpet of white, another 


PLANT A HEDGE 


RESERVE NOW FOR 

SPRING DELIVERY 
extremely hardy—quick growing Chinese Elm 
—will grow two feet the first year—enough 
plants (25) to plane 25 feet. Special price 
25 plants for $2.98, 12 inch size; — or, 25 
plants for $4.98, 2 ft. size. 

Write for New Free 
Full Colour Garden Guide 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
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yang color, would complete the effect. 
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There's Plenty Spice In Hungary 
And They Barbecue An Ox, Too 


By JOHN BISHIOP 


THE DUKAYS—by Lajos Zilahy— 

—McLeod—$4.00 
A UTHOR of ten novels and nineteen 
44 plays, Lajos Zilahy is Hungary’s 
leading novelist, and Spain’s and 
Italy’s most popular foreign one. His 
most recent book, “The Dukays”, is 
the third to be done into English, its 
predecessors being “Two Prisoners” 
and “The Deserter” 

The Dukays are a fabulously weal 
thy aristocratic family whose genea 
logical table must be about a mile 
long, and whose moral degeneracy 
closely parallels the decline of Hun- 
gary (and indeed of all Europe) 
from the last years of the reign of 
Franz Joseph up to the Hitler invas- 
ion of Poland. 

“It is only fair to warn the reader”, 
gossips a Literary Guild reviewer on 
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the book-jacket, “that the book vio- 
lates just about every taboo; although 
extremely frank and outspoken, sub 
jects like frigidity and homosexuality 
are handled with such taste and per- 
ception that only the more squeam- 
ish could take offense”. Well, either 
we are of “the more squeamish” or 
else we lack the lusty downrightness 
(or downright lustiness) of your 
average Hungarian reader. If, as the 
publishers tell us, and we have no 
reason to doubt it, Zilahy is the 
greatest living novelist in Hungary, 
we conclude that he wisely elected 
to play on home-grounds when he 
chose moral decay for his grand 
theme. 

False beards, assignations, the per- 
sonal hygiene of idiots, court in 
trigue, espionage, socage, first-night 
intimacies, child psychology, naughty 
French songs—what are your special 
interests? You'll find them all here, 
but you'll have to wade through close 
to eight hundred pages to winnow 
them out and satisfy your neurotic 
whimsies. 

The central character is Count Ist- 
van Dukay, as_ blue-blooded and 


wealthy a,degenerate as you’d care 
to meet, who lives to see the end of 
his throttling grip on some scores of 
thousand of acres of good Hunga- 
rian land. His children, like him, all 
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Why this present, urgent, world-wide appeal for Bibles? 
Why this Book above all others? What is the secret? Is it 
not that in this Book there is the Word of God; the Word 
that in these changing and uncertain days stands sure, and 
makes promises that needy and oppressed people long to 


see fulfilled? 


Help the oldest Bible Society in the world which has 
sent out more than 500,000,000 copies of this Book of Hope 
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CAREY 


ERNESTINE GILBRETH 
turn out to be uniform moral bank 
rupts, with the possible exception of 
his daughter Zia. The only really 
profitable portion of the whole epic 
is the last half containing the ten- 
derly told story of Zia’s life on the 
island of Mandria—spoiled, though, 
by her unopposed rape at the hands 
of a local customs inspector. 

In passing, we might add _ that 
there is a very good description of 
the correct method of barbecuing an 
entire ox. If we are ever called upon 
to perform this operation, we think 
we can add to our prestige, provided 
we haven’t been so careless as to 
have thrown the novel away in the 
meantime. On the serious side, how- 
ever, orchids to John Pauker (no re- 
lation to Anna, we suppose) for a 
really beautiful job of translation. 


Assembly Line Family 
By BETTY HOPKINSON 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN—by Frank 

Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 

Carey—Ambassador—$3.50. 

N THESE days of rising costs, 

crowded living conditions and un- 
easy peace, it is refreshing and heart- 
warming to read of the Gilbreths, 
who really wanted twelve children, 
a large home and a happy life, and 
who were able to obtain them all. 

Frank B. Gilbreth Jr. and his sis- 
ter Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, two of 
the twelve, have written a delightful 
book about their lively, loving fam- 
ily. Father Gilbreth dominates the 
book, and one gathers, tried to dom- 
inate the family and believed he suc- 
ceeded. He was a well known indus- 
trial engineer and the originator of 
motion study for industrial effi- 
ciency. He was a lovable autocrat, 
with a temper that quickly blew it- 
self out with loud words and left no 
ill feeling, and a robust sense of 
humor. 

Much of the experimentation of his 
motion study and efficiency prob- 
lems he tried out on his long-suffer- 
ing family. who served as slightly 
unwilling guinea pigs. He _ had 
evolved many systems to make the 
working of his home smoother and 
these he applied on a broader scale 
in factories and offices. The children 
could be gathered together in as lit- 
tle as 14 seconds when he whistled, 
and to speed up the morning dress- 
ing and bathing, he taught them all 
how to have a bath in a few seconds 
and dress with as few motions as 
possible. He taught his family lan- 
guages by having a victrola playing 
continually in the bathroom, and the 
morse code, by writing symbols and 
words on the walls and ceilings of 
their summer home; in spite of them- 
selves, the children obtained a work- 
ing Knowledge. He insisted that all 
of them could and would, learn to 
typewrite, and by following his sys- 
tem, all the children over six and 
Mother Gilbreth, could manage the 
touch system reasonably well at the 
end of two weeks. 

One of the most ambitious experi- 
ments Mr. Gilbreth tried out on his 
family, concerned the application of 
motion study to surgery, to reduce 
the time required for certain opera- 
tions. Father decided to have his en- 
tire family divested of their tonsils, 
and persuaded the doctor to allow 
motion pictures to be taken during 
the operation. The story of this pain- 
ful episode makes a strangely hilari- 


ous chapter. 

While Father dominates the book, 
Mother had her important place in 
the scheme of things. She was a 
seemingly docile woman, gently 
reared but well able to keep her huge 
household runhing smoothly and effi- 
ciently. In spite of the time and work 
involved in bearing twelve children 
and attending to them in their grow- 
ing years with very little outside 
help, she found time to help her hus- 
band in their own company, and after 
his death, carried on the work with a 
firmness of purpose unknown to her 
family before. 

“Cheaper by the Dozen” is really a 
collection of stories, anecdotes and 
happenings in the family before Fa- 
ther Gilbreth died in 1924. Not much 
attempt has been made to keep these 
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in any order of time or sequence, byt 
the book does not suffer for this, 
With twelve children the house wag 
always lively, something was always 
going on, and the entire twelve 
seemed always to be involved. Yoy 
gain the impression while reading, 
that the Gilbreths were a very happy 
and well adjusted family. 
e 
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To Forget About Existentialism 
In The Rebirth Of Morality 


By ROBERT AYRE 


THE 8L.00D OF OTHERS—by Simone 
de Seauvoir—Saunders—$3.50. 
«yy ARE members of one another,” 
\\ aid Paul, writing to the Ephe- 
sians, and, to the Corinthians, 
“wheter one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it; or one mem- 
per be honored, all the members re- 
igice with it.” In his devotion, “The 
Tollin Bell’, John, Donne phrased it 
4 little differently: “No man is an 
Jland. intire of it selfe; every man is 
a per of the Continent, a part of the 
if a Clod bee washed away by 


maliit 
the Sea, Europe is the lesse . . . any 
mans death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in Mankinde.” But 
Dostoevsky carried it a step further. 
He went beyond the recognition of 
man's interdependence, of his sharing 
of a common destiny, when he said: 
“Rach of us is responsible for every- 
thing and to every human being.” 

That sentence is the text of “The 
Blood of Others’, which, although it 
never mentions religion, is one of the 
most profoundly religious novels of 
our time 

The name of God appears in it only 
once, when Helen Bertrand, despair- 
ing of Jean Blomart’s love, cries in 
her heart, “God does not exist.” Jean 


himself, the principal character, the 
tor, never thinks of God. He is 


narra 

driven by a sense of guilt and respon- 
sibility so powerful that one of his 
friends deriaes his remorse as pre- 
sumptuous. He felt that his father, a 


wealthy man, breathed “the corrupt 
odour of the world”; he longed to be 


<Q eee OO 


free of what he called the original 
rottenness, to keep himself pure and 
: see all human life “a pure transpar- 
I ent freedom”; but he was not aware 
- that he was religious, even when he 
¥ said: ‘Politics is the art of acting 


ah 


upon men from without; the day 
when humanity, as a whole, can or- 
ganize itself from within in its en- 


ee 


tirety, there’ll be no further need for 
politics.” 
No Withdrawal 

There was no question of Jean’s 


withdrawal from the world. He was 
too poignantly aware that although 
he didn’t ereate the world he created 
It again by his presence at every in- 
stant. He could not blot himself out, 


or Withdraw into himself: “I exist 
_ outside myself and everywhere in the 
' world. There is not an inch of my 
path \~hich does not trespass on the 
path of someone else.” Even when 
he wos dead, he would continue to 
exist ond affect the fate of others. 
Becoming a socialist, Jean repu- 
| diate’ the comfortable and, to him, 
_ disho:.ost life he could have inherited 
| With >'s father’s business. He aban- 
| done’ Communism when Jacques, a 
| youns poet who had joined the move- 
ment ‘rough his influence, was kill- 
: a0 In. riot. Jean felt himself+a mur- 
» cerer and resolved never again to 
|» lake setion. But the war and the oc- 
> “Upation of France forced his hand. 
| He b-came one of the organizers of 
the sistance. As the leader, he 
ook pon himself the responsibility 
- ; -en’s death. “Because of me— 
‘Ss 


‘<ceques and now Helen.” Helen 
Rees: ‘ him of the burden. “I did 
Sto, wanted. You were just a stone. 

a are necessary to make 
a -.” But there remained the 
: a “Ses Who would be shot when the 
the ©! sabotage was accomplished, 
aa eee who had not chosen as 
ao had chosen. “I am the rock that 
ie oul them.” For the sake of Lib- 
on of the good, he was forced to 
ut - his destiny, to accept for ever, 
my —_ and the anguish, to bear 
a ermine and my guilt which will 

he eternally.” 

mg reading this novel you forget 
es you may have had about 
ig ae. Simone de Beauvoir 
ineam) of the originators of the phi- 
the — but instead of talking about it 
eS ig plities it in a living story. 
Sie i here any need for you to trip 
taken the ehnique, once you have 
pn € hint from the translators. 

vents are presented through the 


relie 






















mind of Blomart but although re- 
lated to his thought, they emerge ob- 
jectively, and they are exciting 
events, acted out by real people. Only 
the essential.details are given, but 
their intensity illuminates the whole, 
an important passage in the history 
of France and of civilization. The 
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tragic love story of Jean and Helen 
and the dilemma of the other charac- 
ters is extremely moving. Even more 
important, to men of good will who 
have been appalled by the power of 
evil in the world today, is the reali- 
zation this book brings of the rebirth 
of morality. 


Timely Tome 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN SOCIETY 


by Martin H. Neumeyer—Van Nostrand— 
$4.25. 
SOCIAL welfare workers, sociolo- 


gists and, particularly, students in 
the social sciences will welcome this 
new text. Research in juvenile delin- 
quency in contemporary U.S. society 
is carefully reviewed and all perti- 


A thirteenth of the earth’s crust is aluminum. It is found 
in mountains and gems, in vegetables and clay, in meat 
and water — practically everywhere. 


Long ago the Romans knew it as a salt. They called it 
“alumen” and used it as a medicine or for dyeing cloth. 


Until the middle 1800’s, the metal aluminum was 
rarer and more costly than gold. Napoleon III had his 
own personal tableware made of it. 


Modern science found a way to make it cheaper. That is 
why, today, everybody can buy useful and lasting articles 


In Canada we have none of the high-grade aluminum 
ore called ‘bauxite’. Canadians bring it in by shipload 
from British Guiana — a voyage of 3000 miles. 


Northeastern Canada has the world’s largest 
aluminum smelter. Alcan built it there, at Arvida. This 
site was chosen because it is close to both a port for ocean 
ships bringing bauxite and an abundant source of hydro- 


Until Alcan harnessed this water power, it ran to 
waste. Smelting aluminum needs vast supplies of power. 
The electricity required to produce one ton of aluminum 
would light your house for fifteen years. 


More than 15,000 people operate this Canadian 
industry. They earn more than thirty-five million dollars 
a year. These earnings flow across Canada. 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


WINDSOR 


nent factors involved in the social 
process are considered. Chapter titles 
show the wide range of elements in- 
volved in the matter of juvenile mis- 
demeanour—personality and psycho- 
logical factors, home and family con- 
nections, companionship and juvenile 
gangs, the influence of community in- 
stitutions. Each chapter is fully sup- 
ported by reference suggestions and 
some have lists of questions and pro- 
jects for class discussion. 

Public interest has been aroused 
and there is an increasing demand 
that something be done to improve 
treatment of delinquents and to pre- 


vent the spread of delinquency. Ef- 
fective professional courses at the 
university level for young welfare 
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workers are helping to pin-point the 
problem in many communities and 
good textbooks are essential. 
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Alean (Aluminum 


Ltd.) makes aluminum ingots. More than 1000 inde- 


Company of Canada, 


pendent manufacturers across Canada shape aluminum 


into light, strong, non-rusting articles for your use. 


The variety grows daily. 
In addition to supplying these firms, Alcan selis about 
85°° of its ingots to other countries. This aluminum 


is now Canada’s sixth largest export, a source of much 


needed money from abroad. 


Because Alcan does market so much abroad, it is able 


to make aluminum in such large quantities that, in 
ingot form, it can be purchased more cheaply in Canada 


than anywhere else in the world. 
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Despite Cuts, Britons Are All For 
Telling Peron To Keep His Meat 


By P.O’D. 


London. 


7OU_ probably remember the old 
story of the man who was asked 
by the waiter how he found the 
steak ‘Oh, I just rolled a potato 
over,” he said, ‘and there it was”. 
Well, that is just about the size of an 
Englishman’s meat ration, only it is 
for a whole week, and it is very un 
likely to be steak. 

The recent cutting of the meat 
ration is a hardship. Not 
unnaturally opponents of the govern- 
ment are trying to make political 
capital out of it-—not openly, but 
with sly jibes about the muddling 
and bad judgment displayed in the 
operation of the much-vaunted sys- 
tem of bulk buying. But it is hard to 
see that in this case the fault really 
is the government's. After all, it 
takes two sides to make a bargain 
and keep it. 

The whole 


serious 


trouble is that the 
Argentine, which had agreed _ to 
furnish certain large quantities of 
meat at certain prices, found after- 
wards that it could get better prices 
elsewhere for some of it, and simply 
diverted the supplies. In the brave 
new world south of the River Plate 
a bargain apparently is a bargain 
only so long as a better one doesn’t 
offer itself. 

President Peron and his advisers 
may think that they are being clever 
and “realistic”, but this sort of sharp 
dealing may prove in the long run 
anything but profitable. In the mean- 
time, the average Englishman, badly 
as he needs more meat, would do 
with less even than he now receives 
rather than see the Argentine get 


away with it. He is all against 
appeasement. 

Meanwhile, coupon-free clothes, 
extra gasoline for the summer 


months, and £50 instead of £35 cur- 
rency allowance for _ travelling 
abroad help a little, but they are not 
the sort of thing everyone can use. 
Rather like giving a box of tooth- 
picks to a hungry man. And about 
the hunger let there be no mistake. 


Spec tacles at Last 


HE other day I was talking to an 
oculist—my own oculist, in fact— 
and expressing my amusement at the 
national rush for spectacles, now that 
the things can be had for nothing. 
He did not share in my idea that peo- 
ple got them for the fun of it. 

“There may be a few of those,” he 
said, “but most of the people who 
come to me are decent, middle-aged, 
working-class people mothers of 
families, many of them—who should 
have been wearing glasses for years 
past. But they’re the kind of people 
who never spend anything on them- 
selves, if they can help it. Now for 
the first time in years they can see 
without strain and discomfort. I 
con’t think that is a bad sort of re- 
form.” 

Neither do I. In making the fam- 
iliar jokes about the fussy benevo- 
lence of the government, this is an 
aspect one is apt to forget. 


The Last Word Minus £1,000 


Sik ALFRED MUNNINGS, the 
president of the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. John’ Rothenstein,_ the 
director of the Tate Gallery, were 
as everyone knows, the protagonists 
in the great battle over the pictures 
of the Chantrey Bequest. During the 
exhibition of these pictures, which 
has just now closed, they set about 
one another on various occasions in 
print with a terrific clatter of cold 
iron and much flashing of sparks. 
Just how much of this protracted 
duel was inspired by aesthetic fury, 
and just how much by the presence 
of a large and interested audience, 
would be hard to say——and not very 
fair to try. But the doughty Sir 
Alfred has got in ove final and lethal 
thrust that would seem to admit of 
no riposte. He has sent to Mr. 
Rothenstein a cheque for £1,000 out 
of the proceeds of the exhibition, ac- 
companying it by a letter said to be 


full of the sort of politeness that 
blisters where it touches. 

Mr. Rothenstein is, of course, under 
no more obligation to keep the 
cheque than Sir Alfred was to send 
it; but a cheque for £1,000 is some- 
thing that you just don’t send back— 
not when you happen to be the 
director of a gallery in need of 
funds. Like a sensible man he will 
probably accept the insult. After all 
there is plenty of ointment around 
the fly. 

There have been many suggestions 
as to what should be done with the 
pictures, including one that they 
should be sent on a tour of the Com- 
monwealth—beginning with the Fiji 
Islands, said an unamiable critic 
but the Tate cellar is once more their 
permanent home. It may be for quite 
a while yet. 


Red Dean Puzzles Paris 


we the Dean of 
recently gave 
Kravehenko case 


Canterbury 
evidence in the 
in Paris, French 


There is a branch of The Bank of 
Toronto in’ your community. Like 
others, perhaps, you take its services 


for granted simply because they are 
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journalists were obviously puzzled as 
to his official standing. A good many 
seem to have thought that he spoke 
for the Church of England. Some 
called him Bishop Johnson. There 
was even one who spoke of him as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Con- 
sidering the nature of the Dean’s 
evidence, which was concerned most- 
ly with Mr. Stalin’s good looks and 
charm of manner, the real Arch- 
bishop was not amused. He has in 
fact once again publicly disowned 
the “Red Dean” with regard to his 
political views. 

It is not so long ago that Dean 
Johnson made a lecture tour of Can- 
ada and the United States, and there 
are probably a good many people in 
both countries who wonder why, 
with the political opinions he holds, 
the Dean should be allowed to con 
tinue in office. The Archbishop ex- 
plains that for his removal the law 
requires he should be tried and con- 
victed in some civil or ecclesiastical 
court, and that the Dean has not 
rendered himself liable to a charge 
in either. Political heresy is not a 
crime—not in this country, at any 
rate. 

The Dean’s appointment is for life; 
and though he is 75, he is a remark- 
ably vigorous old gentleman who 
seems good for quite a few years yet. 
There is little present likelihood of 
his resigning—or of his changing his 
opinions. One seldom does at 75, and 
he has had a lot of fun and excite- 
ment out of them. 


But it is important that it should 
be understood he speaks only for 
himself. The Archbishop has done 
what he could to make that clear. 


Died Too Soon, Heirs Suffer 


N Y estate is not of a size ever to 
| bring a hungry gleam into the 
eye of the Treasury official whose job 
it is to assess death duties. If he regis- 
ters any emotion at all at the sight of 
the poor little thing it is more likely 
to be impatient wonder as to where 
he can find anything to cut. But this 
does not prevent my feeling a deep 
interest in the slicing operations on 
the large, fat estates of those who die 
very rich—especially when the cut is 
of such gargantuan proportions as in 
the recent case of the estate of the 
late Lord Gretton. There is a sardon- 
ic satisfaction in the thought that it 
can’t possibly happen to me. 

Lord Gretton was the head of the 
Bass breweries. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that he left a fortune of £2,- 
300,000. But what is really surprising 
is that the death duties have amount- 
ed to almost £2,600,000. Even for the 
experts of the Treasury this would 
seem to be a mystifying exhibition of 
skill, but the explanation is a simple 
one. Lord Gretton gave away during 
his lifetime about £1,200,000, only he 
left it too late. 

Five years before death is the inter- 
val set by the law, and he committed 
the indiscretion of dying before the 





The Bank of Toronto looks back over 
nearly a century of service faithfully 
discharged. In that time men and 


women, big and little businesses, in 
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five years were up. His gifts have 
therefore been added to the total of 
his estate, and taxed at the maximum 
rate of 75 per cent. The moral for 
very rich men would seem to be to 
give early and as generously as pos. 
sible. “He gives twice who gives 
quickly”, says the old proverb. [n 
such cases as this he gives a good (jea] 
more than twice. 


PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENT | 
WANTED 


Professional consultant parks and jind. 
scape architectural engineer, with wide ex. 
perience, open for appointment of trust. 
Highest references exchanged. 

Would accept private practice commis. 
sions from reputable individuals or corpor. 
ations contemplating developing new parks 





or estates, or would consider salaried 
position. 
Honors in Architecture, specialis: jp 


Arbortecture; Fellow of The Roya! Hor. 
ticultural Society, London, England; Mem. 
ber of The Royal Scottish Forestry So. 
ciety, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Specialty:—The blending of buildings— 
particularly new ones — into surrounding 
scenery by the judicial selection of trees 
and shrubs of Seasonal beauty; the de- 
velopment of lawns, flower-beds, walks, 
bowers and arbors, driveways and playing 
fields; water, lighting, sewerage, and other 
engineering facilities. Competent to take 
full charge of works development. 

New towns, subdivisions, town and 
country homes, parks, play-grounds, sum- 
mer resorts, rurally situated factories all 
require such specialized professional help. 

Write Box 223, SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Toronto. 


so familiar. And you are right. For a 
Bank is a necessary thing. It is, after 
all, made by men and women to be 
used by men and women. It’s an 
essential part of living—for carrying 


on the complex business of daily life. 
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all the diversity of their aims and 
ambitions, have found in this Bank 
the friendly helpful services they 
need. We are happy to have you use 
The Bank of Toronto in your 


community, 


“BANK“TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 
L. G. GILLETT, General Manager 
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Hemisphere Changes In Air Bring 
Some Queer Weather To U.S. 


By JOHN J. O'NEILL 


Nei York. 
\ [GH-PRESSURE ring in the at- 


Temperatures have been well 
above the average, with very little 





osphere, in the tropic zone, has snow and plenty of rain, bringing 
sive) New York and the eastern’ spring activity in plants and insects 
States a year without a winter. in mid-February. The same cause has 
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. PRECIPITATION 


HEAVY LINES SHOW LONG-TERM TREND in New York’s weather 
and light lines the mean annual temperature and total precipitation. Tempera- 
ture shows an increase of nearly three degrees in three-quarters of a century 
with alternating wet and dry periods. Current period of increased precipita- 
tion is likely to continue several vears. If the present trends continue for 
another %4-century, New York will have a semi-tropical climate by then. 











“HY; . P 

is for Halifax and "B" is for 
Bicentenary and Halifax Bicentenary 
stands for the event of a lifetime this 
summer. A 200th Birthday calls for a 
big celebration and a big celebra- 
tion it will be. You are all invited to 
attend. Gala days and nights in a 
ten-week program of entertainment. 






















Don't miss it! Don't miss the color, 
the spectacle, the thrill of a great 
celebration taking place and you 
taking part! There'll be lots to do, 
lots to see, lots to remember, lots to 
talk about for years! . . . brilliant 
pageantry, water carnivals, athletic 
contests, absorbing shows, fireworks, 
music and street dancing and - oh, 
you'll have to come and see how 
much there'll be! 


And aside from the special 200th 
Birthday program of entertainment 
you'll be refreshed by the seaside 
climate of Halifax. You'll be thrilled 
by the varied beauty spots in and 
around the City. And you'll be in- 
trigued by an atmosphere of the his- 
toric which clings to this modern 
world port of today. You'll find his- 
tory reflected in ancient churches, 
homes and forts. 


For this old City was founded two 
centuries ago on the great Halifax 
Harbour as an Imperial military and 
naval base offsetting French forts in 
Cape Breton and Quebec. Since then 
it has played a key role in world 
wars and peacetime commerce. All 
this, the 200 years of the past, will 
be celebrated from June 21 to Sept 
5. Come — you'll always be glad 
that you did! 


Vee al 


Commemorating the 200th Anniversary of the Founding of Halifax 
PM ee me 


Hie for Palifar in Forty-Nine/ 
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operated to produce alterations of 
various kinds in many areas. In the 
western United States, for example, 
this was the year of the big snows. 
This situation is part of a strange 
world-wide change in fundamental 
weather conditions. 

The entire air structure of the 
Northern Hemisphere has changed 
basically, bringing about extensive 
alterations in the air circulation sys- 
tem of the earth. The change may 
be temporary but it is likely to con- 
tinue to produce unusual weather 


conditions through the spring and 
probably into the summer. 
Long-Range ( hange 

It is quite probable that the situ- 


ation is part of a long-range change 
that has been manifesting its effects 
in small cumulative variations for 
three-quarters of a century, produc. 
ing warmer winters and springs for 
New York and eastern regions, and 
for the country as a whole to a less- 
er degree. 

“Sluggish” is the inadequate phrase 
professional weathermen apply to 
the atmospheric situation of the last 
few months. 

Actually, the storm structures born 


in the Arctic that normally cross 
the United States and bring cold 
Waves and snow are being trapped 


near the North Pole. When they do 
move they do so slowly, far north 
of their usual path. 


The weather -making — structures 
are being held prisoners near the 


pole by regions of high air pressure 
in the tropical zone which have 
vastly expanded their normal areas. 
Individual, formerly separated, areas 
have linked themselves together in 
the tropical belt forming a round-the- 
world band of high atmospheric 
pressure which has a_ weather-con- 
stricting effect. 


Blockade 


Not only has an east-west merging 
expansion taken place in the trop- 
ical high pressure centres but they 
have also extended themselves north- 
ward. This situation was revealed by 
a survey of the daily weather maps 
for the entire Northern Hemisphere 


made available by Ernest J. Chris- 
tie, meteorologist in charge of the 
New York station of the Weather 


Bureau. 

Northward expansion of the high- 
pressure ring into the temperate 
zone has resulted in a blockade of the 
weather-making low-pressure struc- 
tures that start in or near the Arc- 
tic and move southward to temper- 
ate latitudes. 

Low-pressure regions are cyclon: 
in which the air drawn from sur- 
rounding areas spirals toward their 
centres. Moisture squeezed out of the 
air coming in through their south- 
ern sectors is precipitated as rain or 
snow. High pressure areas in the 
Arctic are masses of cold. dry air 
with an outward flow. Tropical high- 
pressure areas Stagnating over the 
ocean can be well supplied with mois- 
ture. A low can’t advance if a high 
blocks its path. 

A permanent high normally lo- 
cated over the Atlantic between the 
bulge of Africa and the West Indies 
has greatly expanded and invaded 
the North American continent and its 
western end covers the eastern and 
southern part of the United States 
from New England to Texas. 


Permanent Hich 


Another permanent high exists in 
the Pac‘ic from beyond the Hawal- 
ian Islands to the California 
This, too, has invaded the continent, 
extending over the western states as 
far as Oregon, Idaho, Kansas and 
Texas. 

These two structures have merged 
to the south of us. Breaks have oc- 
curred at the joint providing a chan 
nel through which warm Mexican 
and Gulf air has flowed north. 

There is, normally, a permanent 
high over Greenland as the charac 
teristic structure of cold polar 


coast 


the 
air cap. Since last fall there has been 
hardly a trace of a_ high-pressure 
area in the Arctic. Instead Green- 
land has been covered by a low stag 
nating there. 


Low-pressure storm areas usual 
ly swing far to the south of Green 
land. A common winter path takes 
them south along the Rockies, east 


ward across the Middle West, north- 
west through the Ohio or St. Law- 
rence Valleys and across the Atlan- 
tic toward Norway. Since last fall 
they have, with few exceptions, 
crossed Canada and Greenland, leav- 
ing the United States untouched. 


Expanded Highs 

Typical of existing conditions was 
the low born near the Aleutian 
Islands that was unable to advance 
an inch for ten days. It could not 
move southward because of the 
blockade by the expanded highs and 








was prevented from moving east- 
ward by a traffic jam of other lows 
ahead of it similarly imprisoned in 
the Arctic. The rotation of the earth 
operates against movement in other 
directions. 

The phenomenal situation of the 
traffic jam of lows in the Arctic and 
northern latitudes and the encroach- 
ing high-pressure ring from. the 
south has been building up for many 
months and is too gigantic to change 
quickly. It is iikely to provide a 
warm moist spring and summer, 
cooler in the south and with ample 
rain in the middle and far west. 





For walking your pup: 


$200 a month! 


Somedav. vou can have $200 a month for doing nothing more 


laborious than walking your pup, trimming the hedge or 


pursuing vour favorite hobbies. 


That “someday” is when you retire 


and you can plan now 


when that will be. Your retirement income can be provided by 


a Great-West Life Pension. 


The best way to assure yourself of a comfortable pension is 


to start saving for it at an early age. Set yourself a goal— 


$100—$ 1 50—S$200 


or more—a month. 


Even if vour first step 


towards this goal only goes part way to vour total desired 


income. vou ean build i 


main thing is to start now—or. 


é : aa 
t up as vour earnings increase. The 


if vou have started already, 


to review vour situation in the light of your present earnings 


and present needs, 


Your 
future 
i 
1 


The best wav to set 


vs, 


ol 
business 


= 


of comfortable retirement come true in the future 


up your pension plan is to consult the 
Great-West Life representative in your neighborhood. He will 


tell you how a Great-West Pension Plan ean make vour dreams 


how it 


will protect your family now. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 
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FILM PARADE 





The Simple Legend of Joan of Arc 


Survives Five Million Dollars 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


OW to recreate for a Twentieth 

Century audience the Fifteenth 
Century age of faith—this is the cen- 
tral problem that Joan of Are pre- 
sents to her modern portrayers and 
dramatists. It is an almost insoluble 
one, yet she is such a strange and 
fascinating figure that no dramatist 
or actress of imagination can resist 
the challenge to present her and take 
the risks her story offers. 

The answer to the challenge in the 
current “Joan of Arce” is to build up 
Joan’s world through painstaking 
historical research and then embel- 
lish it with five and a half million 
dollars worth of produetion. It isn’t 
a satisfactory solution, for Joan’s 
story has the strangeness and sim- 
plicity of legend and only its un- 
quenchable vitality keeps it from 
being extinguished altogether under 


a 





cardigans unlimited... 


unlimited in their charm, 
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tell fashion’s most adaptable story. 


< Choose yours from Simpson's go-every- 





SPORTSWEAR, FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD \: 


the weight of costuming and pagean- 
try. 

The logical business of large-scale 
or total-recall production is to leave 
nothing to the imagination. Produc- 
tion however can easily defeat its 
own purpose, as it does here; so that 
apart from some poignant moments 
in the trial sequence and the scene 
of recantation Joan’s strange nature 
and destiny is still left to the ima- 
gination. Joan here is Ingrid Berg- 
man, who has never been more beau- 
tiful and at times more touching but 


who also has her theatrical moments 
when she merely exhibits for the 
camera simplicity, wonder and ex- 
altation. 


We are four hundred years away 
from Fifteenth Century piety, faith 
and sense of supernatural immi- 
nence; and perhaps it is too much to 
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Baritone Igor Gorin will be guest- 
9° | 

artist at the final “Pop Concert 

of the Toronto Symphony April 15. 


ask of any studio—particularly a 
studio with so much easy money 
within reach—to bridge the spiritual 
gap between. It is still possible how- 





ever for a Twentieth Century pro- 
ducer to come closer to it than this. 
He might for instance have given us 
Bernard Shaw’s “St. Joan” and pre- 


* sented it, as Mr. Shaw would certain- 


ly insist, exactly as it was written 
without any set-pieces beyond the 
author’s usual displays of dialogue. 
Shaw was enchanted by Joan and 
wrote about her with reverence: and 
delight and a sense of illumination. 
There is very little in the current 
“Joan of Arc” to suggest that Max- 
well Anderson worked under the 
same spell. 


The current version is worth see- 
ing however if only for its story— 
that strange indestructible story 
which would triumph over any sort 
of treatment, no matter how meagre 
or how lavish. 


“OMETIMES one looks back rather 

wistfully to the old-fashioned 
gangster film in which there were 
only two sets of characters, the good 
boys and the bad boys, trying to trip 
each other up. One rarely sees this 
type of simple-minded entertainment 
any more. Instead of a single set of 
gangsters attempting to doublecross 
the law we get a double set of gang- 
sters trying to triple-cross the law 
and each other. This was the setup 
in “Crisscross” and it is repeated with 
even more complicated variations in 
“Force of Evil’, starring John Gar- 
field. 


The star is an ambitious young 
shyster lawyer who gets himself in- 





In her first Toronto appearance 
since U.K. tour, Jean Macleod, con- 
tral'o, charmed Eaton Auditorium 
audience last week with wide variety 
of Scottish songs. Of particular 
interest was the Hebridean group. 


volved with the numbers racket. His 
project is to rig up a monopoly on 
the racket for the benefit of his firm 
and this involves crowding out a 
number of weaker competitors in- 
cluding his older brother (Thomas 
Gome). His problem is how to pull 
off the big deal while saving his 
brother, shaking off the boss’s men- 
acing brunette wife who takes to 





NATURE MORTE by the contemporary Dutch artist, Raoul Hynckes: 
Painting is from show of nineteenth and twentieth-century Europe#" 
art at the Laing Art Galleries, Toronto. Hynckes is a noted realist 
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coiling and uncoiling in his office 
and win the love of his brother’s see. 
retary (Beatrice Pearson) a high. 
principled girl who suspects what is 
going on without being much clearer 
about it than the rest of us. These 
proceedings are carried on in the 
midst of a great deal of enigmatic 
threatening and tense negotiation jn- 
terrupted by hoarse whistling ‘ele. 
phone calls. The hero keeps his own 
private telephone locked up in his 
desk drawer for greater secrecy 
which seemed very impressive ‘ntij 
one paused to figure out that it’s 
just about as sensible to try to \eep 
a baby locked up in a secret drawer 
as a demanding telephone. The film 
makes it clear that the numbers 
racket is a very dirty business but 
the methods it uses to prov: its 
point seemed almost as gratuitously 
impressive as the hero’s seques’ req 
telephone. 


‘THE Life of Riley’ need hardiy be 
described to anyone who has 
followed this particular stud: of 
American family life on _ the 
radio. It is just the radio s»ria] 
set up and photographed; no better, 
no worse. For those who éren' 
familiar with the serial, it’s about a 
bumbling family man _ (William 
Bendix) who is constantly invcived 
with the familiar American jrob- 
lems of too many gadgets and too 
little income and who — on sevond 
thought, I won’t go into it any 
further. If you switch it off on the 
radio you won’t want to hear about 
it here. 
“The Loon’s Necklace” is the im- 
aginatively devised color short which 
recently won the highest honors in 
the first annual competition for Ca- 
nadian film awards. 
Using Indian masks borrowed from 
the National Museum, against a 
printed Emily Carr-ish background, 
the film describes the old Indian 
tale of how the loon’s necklace 
originated. The picture is notable not 
cnly for its legendary interest but 
for its high pictorial quality and the 
genuine artistry of its presentation. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





COMMAND DECISION. Excellent if 
rather literal screen versien of the 
stage play about some of the desk 
problems of aerial warfare. With 
an all-star male cast including Clark 
Gable, Walter Pidgeon, Van John 
son. 
THE DARK PAST. A fairly tense 
melodrama involving a killer and a 
psychiatrist, each an expert with his 
peculiar technique. With = John 
Holden, Lee Cobb. 
JOHN LOVES MARY. Screen version 
of the stage comedy about the tanr- 
gled marital status of a returned vet- 
eran. As energetic as the origin«! but 
much less expert. With Ronald 
Reagan, Patricia Neal. 
THE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 
Well meaning but far from center 
taining film about a small boy whose 
hair turned green as a warning (0 
the human race to stop fighting. With 
Pat O’Brien, Dean Stockwell. 
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Flowers . . . perfume .. . romance . . . form the theme of Quelques Ai f 
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Fleurs”, a one-scene ballet in the repertoire of the Ballet Russe de Monte Lncbseo 


7 f 
, POREGTEMELUTL. | 
Carlo. Fanciful splendor of the dancers’ costumes reflects the romanti wing 


cism of the choreography and setting—an Italian garden party near 
Venice in the late 1400's. Mary Ellen Moylan, with Leon Danielian. 


dances the role of the Contessa. The Ballet Russe is now in Toronto. BERNICE COFFEY. Editor 
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t: t PHI CROWDED HOURS for the fourth time, she got 25 per tion she offers. “Then I do not allow 
cent more votes than her nearest jobs to accumulate. I make notes of 
opponent. In addition to two regular everything I have to do whether jt 
evening meetings of the City Council, must be done today or next month 


rat J ‘ f- [ r : : A : 
' ~ . ’ ~ she attends an average of eight com- Each morning I see what is booked 
} Ha Ve | h ese Busy \W onven a N lagic ormu a! - mittee meetings each month. for the day, I plan how best avery. 


Ellen Fairclough is district chair- thing can be fitted in, then I proceed 


« . © Pe © ; . * , } ” ( ~ , “ 
By DILEEAN D. MILEAR man of the Zonta Club, an interna to clean ‘it up. Sounds easy.) I 
, ar ee oe a tional service club for executive do not worry about what is ahead of 
4 women. She is vice-president of the me and I do not waste time thinking 


Ontario Chapter of the I.0.D.E:. On about matters which do not require 
an average she has twelve to fifteen attention for several: days.” 


OW do some women manage to ton crowds 48 hours’ work into the individuality and comfort but that it S ; ‘ ; 
H ; : | ! speaking engagements during the Always charming, always poised 


accomplish so much? Have they a 24. and loves it, although she admits is in spotless order. ; i ; ee ; 

ewic 3 ein ® eee to fn + the os thane it lx have anol . Mslare d Thor wae a a winter season. Become informed. dignified and impersonal, Mrs. R J 

agic [¢ a! ( , ( ( a4 c S ne K. I ‘e ; » artist, as a ° : : Rag ous ; . 
W a to these questions I approach “My family (husband and_ twin { national reputation He r collection ake your place as active thinking Marshall serenely handles her job as 
swers t ese stions ‘ ac i é SD ant c é c e c n. £1er ¢ a 6 eas a ‘“ ¢ ‘ ; . 
d four busy an uccessful * ae it sons) comes first,” says Mrs. Thorn of more th is 200 Indi in portraits i citizens,’ she urges women. “for I be- homemaker and, through many o»r. 
e SY < a success ( $4 1 s s ; . St, Says i Ss. ‘e ‘ é "tre S 1s : : : : - 

: . “ ret ; é lieve at the greatest latent power ganizations and committees, ives 
Widely separated parts of Canada, ton the homemaker. “I always try to. almost beyond price as a contribution ve that § p 5 S, gives 


in the world today is woman power.” leadership to tens of thousands of 
How does this energetic woman Canadian women. Mrs. Marsh:}|'s 
accomplish so much? “I relax easily first allegiance has always been to 


each in a different occupation and keep my evenings free for them. We — to Canadian history. She painted her 
each with a variety of interests. “Will like people and we have more or less subjects in their natural surround. 


you share the secret of your achieve of an open house all seasons.” Mrs. ings, on the prairies, on the trail, in : rae warre” te : “ ie, ~ 
ment?” I asked. They would, and Thornton does her own housework their tepees ‘ane dugout canoes or and I never worry,” is one explana- her home and family. She has 
here are their stories and if you visit her you will discover squatted beneath their totem poles in e 

In Vancouver, homemaker - artist that she is an excellent cook and that some far Indian village. 
writer-leeturer Mildred Valley Thorn her home not only has charm, color, Mrs. Thorntcn is art critic for the 


Vancouver Sun and for years has 
written feature articles on Indians 
and other subjects. She is president 


rl | | P P ‘ of the Vancouver Branch of the Cana- 
d G Oovoa ol-Fourrt dian Authors’ Association and nation- 
al vice-president for Alberta and 
British Columbia. She is a member 


BRAIN- TEASER 


By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 























ACROSS DOWN of the Canadian Women’s Press Club. 
Suggestion for better light in Aladdin's da} 1. It's not a set back 7 She is vice-presi- 
3, 5, 3, ¢ », He sang cf himself i simple, separate per- - - . 
¥ sane : eo ie aii ‘iw bere Son. (7 dent of the Van- 
ate ss 3. Part of that tired feeling. (6) couver Poetry So 
4. To make the wheel go round. (5) er a i 
). Proverbially, he couldn’t hang on to his ciety and is on 
cash. (4) the board of di- 
6. Orders another round of drinks? (8) : is : 
7. Liberated slaves named this Republic. (7) rectors of the 
8. Or step on it. (6) Community Arts 
13. He be a she (4) % a e . 
16. When wild, cthey’'re usually planted voung. Council. She 1S 
s : a - a also a member of 
17 t's scandalous che un lave With Amos. ° ° 
8 the Art, Historical 


18. Dwarfs. (6) and Scientific So- 

19. In which’the worm turned for our adorn- ‘ . 
ment, (3, 4) Mildred ‘TI ciety under which 

21. Her blessed bex came open, but she still had Mildre« rornton the Vancouver 


a 





(7) 
‘ 





hope 
Shelley's blithe spirit. (7) Museum is operated. : 
23. Sanctified lady in the Soo. (6) : eat oa ee lar ¥ y ‘a 
26. Time to steal 36. (5) Mildred Thornton is also a popula Bringing upa baby really keeps a mother busy! Seven days a week 


”7, Must I sin to get this decree? (4 } “ar Ac ’ » che A “aVis 
8 lecturer. Last year she toured Can greats) tet : 4 ‘ FESS ‘ rh; , 
atin trom. coast to coast showing color- that tiny bundle must be bathed and bubbled, dressed and changed, 








Solution for Last ed slides of her Indian portraits and held and hugged, and of course—fed. And how the feeding changes 
Week's Puzzle telling the stories of the people she as baby grows! The chart below has been prepared to help you keep 
A 7 1ad painted. . ae . : . . ; 
ale one ore a in mind the approximate ages at which most babies are introduced to 
by ann This is how Mrs. Thornton summa- oot: % i call ik A la il eal Mca 
\ ae rized her working philosophy. “I be- new foods. You may wish to cu ou 1e chart and eep it. Remember 
' , 10. Forenoon lieve that you can find time for any- though, that while your physician would advise such a routine 
11. Enacts . ; a aaa 4 . i ; . ; : 
12. Released ae you really an to a for many babies, he may have definite reasons for recommending 
13. Foolhardy neglecting responsibilities. It’s a mat- “a a a ~ ; 
Soe re . S / aby. sul 
14. Sash ter of putting first things first then diff rent times and different foods for your baby. So consult 
19. Hudson Bay fitting in the small things as best you him—always. 
2. can. Many things which I used to 
26. Stockade think had to be done I now find can 
27. Shawls he. eilninated withoat hare: is aan BEGIN WITH THESE AMOUNTS AND 
a Sepnenness aa eee ; mae START AT To GIVE THEN INCREASE ACCORDING TO THE 
DOWN = BABY'’S BODY REQUIREMENTS. 
: : 2. Logical oes 
ae Twins And Indians 1 MONTH Orange Juice or 14 teaspoon 
5. Surely Tomato Juice 1 teaspoon 
i > — “Then I avoid procrastination like Fish-liver oil or 15 drops 
4 9. Dingo the plague.” she went on to say. cod-liver oil concentrate according to the doctor’s 
7 oo “When I make a decision I put it into prescription. 
‘ 18. Sirocco operation at the earliest possible mo- Sea eee sa i — 
oo ment. Punctuality is also one of my 3 MONTHS _ Strained Cereal — 1 teaspoon 
Poy 22 Annu. E creeds, for nothing tries the soul more 4 MONTHS Strained Vegetables 1 teaspoon 
ee “— than waiting for tardy people. Speed Strained Fruits 
: 2 another. I experiment until I find Strained Meat Products 
| e the : asiest way to do things and then (if the doctor 
[ practise until I can do them fastel prescribes them) 
and faster. To raise twins and to eo Se a 2 nae A ee ee 
i chase Indians all over the west one 5 MONTHS Strained Soups 1 teaspoon 
. must dovelop speed or give up.” Strained Desserts 1 teaspoon 
SS Ellen Fair- Egg Yolk 14 teaspoon 
“4° F ; r es = pee Sires aoe a 
rat clough slim, vi 7 MONTHS Baked or Mashed Potato 1 to 3 tablespoons 
vacious, bright - . see Soto F ge 
r eyed takes in 10-12 MONTHS Junior or Chopped Foods According to the doctor’s 
Mee her stride four Whole Egg orders. 


big jobs house 
wife and mother, 
owner and man- 
ager of a public 
accounting firm, 


Cottage Cheese 





You will notice, by the chart, that it’s 
usual to start a baby on strained foods 





tis alderman of the around the age of four months. When 

*f. City of Hamilton, 3 ser i's time foe vour Daly te have eee 
? ‘ , ine “"”a air Y ‘ : 3 ; 

} We've a nd prominent ae eee ee added to his menu, ask your dealer for 





club-woman. 
Mrs. Fairecliough’s household con- 
sists of her husband, her 17-year-old 


Heinz Baby Foods. Choose baby’s menu 





ACTIVATED 
SEISMOTITE 


from 25 wholesome, tempting varieties 


son and her husband's father.  A\l- —all with such a smooth uniform tex- 
in New Postwar though she has a capable housekeep- ture that baby finds them easy to swallow 
er, she keeps her hands on the reins. ».. easy to digest. 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER : ees Eto 


“My problems,” she explained, “are 
to keep my family fed and housed 
without going bankrupt. to keep my 


When baby approaches his first birth- 


to give you ’ 
day, and your doctor advises coarser- 


FASTER, EASIER 





house clean and equipped for com- textured foods, keep on feeding him 
CLEANING fortable living and to entertain with- deliciously different meals with the aid 
than any other cleanser out disrupting the famil) plans. It’s of Heinz Junior Foods—16 appetizing 

you've ever used the little things which take the most varieties in all. Like Heinz Baby Foods, Look for the com- 


ylanning~ getting clothe ‘eSSeC . op 
I > ng clothes pressed, Heinz Junior Foods are made from only _ Plete line of Heinz 


taking shoes to be mended, and not Baby Foods (Blue 


; SAME forgetting to call for them, and so choice, fresh meats, vegetables and fruits. Label) and Heinz 
4 FAMILIAR The First Major Cleanser Improvement on.” 7. All are cooked scientifically—and vacu- Junior Foods (Red 





: ; Label) at the sign 
um packed—to retain minerals and other _ of the Heinz Baby 


nourishing elements in high degree. when you are 
shopping. 


Since The Introduction of Seismotite! : 
PACKAGE Mrs. Fairclough has her own public 
accounting firm in downtown Hamil- 
ton. As part of this flourishing busi 
ness she holds the position of secre 
tary-treasurer of the Canadiai: Whole 


ale Grocers’ Association, a Dominion HEADQUARTERS 
trade association a for ald 

When in December last Mrs. Fait BABY FOODS 
clough was clected to the City Council 
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prought up four children and now has during the last war for servicemen up. There are so many things I want Mrs. Mathewson’s prescription for sweep up the height of windy streets 
eight grandchildren. With the help and their families, she was made a_ to do that I make time serve me and accomplishment is brief and to the wrapped in a poem; By 
of 1 cleaning woman she does the M.B.E. I put every minute to work.” 


point. “If you have a job to do, doit stare at the black cup of the sky gies 
wo'k in her bungalow in Agincourt, Annie Mathewson’s day starts early. From the experience of these out- now. Make every minute work for and drink its silence, ; 
14 miles east of Toronto. For three Up at seven, she is at her desk by standing women, here then is how to — you.” trace from the mosaic of stars 


5 
Bh gu: > 

vers Mrs. Marshall has been presi- nine, and she often stays until mid- get things done. “Put first things “Dost thou love life? Then do not the leaves of fortune. te 
de of the National Council of night. But no matter how busy she is first,” says Mrs. Thornton. ‘Avoid squander time for that is the stuff If I should mount the hill beside the “ts “ial 
Wemen. To be president of a great every day she makes two visits, to procrastination Be on time. Learn _ /ife is made of.” Benjamin Franklin. city a hg 
nai.unal organization such as this is two aged sick people to make certain to work quickly.” Ss my collar up and wrap drawn tighter, i 3: ot 
really a full-time voluntary job and that they want for nothing. In her Mrs. Fairclough’s advice is, “Plan pause at the graveyard, blink a tear, Bs oy 
om which takes her from coast to “spare time” too she visits the chil- your work, then don’t worry about CHINESE ON or brush my hand against the moss dy, aia | 
cous making speeches and visiting dren in the orthopaedic hospital. what has to be done tomorrow or ee of tomb-stones pinioning the wings Se Sa 
loc. | Councils. When asked how she manages to next month. Don’t let things ac. PARNASSUS of those who flew and flutter even ah. Bo 

hen a year ago the Canadian As- accomplish all this, Annie Mathewson  cumulate.” 5 ais now: vena" 
so ition of Consumers was organized replied, “I cannot bear to sit around “Learn to relax and to keep calm,” F I should crease these last stiff tell me would I be a mourner or a 141 

| national women’s organizations. and make‘ small talk. I like to be Mrs. Marshall recommends. “Budget threads ‘ 






j . i : : : . : ; : ‘ te. alan ghoul? 
English and French, it was Mrs. busy. When there is a job tobe done, your time. Put odd minutes to good with yellow hands beneath this shell : 











‘ 
Marshall who was _ [| want to get right at it and clean it use. Finish what you start.” of light, THOMAS H. Masson 44 
chosen to be the a 
first president. ° it 
This unique or- " 1 
ganization, which 
in its. first year 
had more than 
30,000 members, 
has won not only 
t h e confidence yt ees 
and respect. of vara 
Canadians but v4.F wale 
R. J. Marshall the interest and vy a 
admiration of has ‘lay eh 
en in other countries. oy. ae 
\lrs. Marshall is one of four women is ig’ 
serving on the Royal Commission on ’ ee “4 
Education in Ontario. For three and a 
a half years this work has_ taken + ae a 
about a quarter of her time for usual- ety ee yay 
ly the Committee meets for a whole a Will 
week each month. Mrs. Marshall is ae Py 
a past president of the Zonta Club of BS She as 
Toronto, honorary president of the iu 7 
Baptist Women’s Home Missionary aie “ 
Society of Ontario and is on the exe- a % #13 
cutive of the Canadian Committee on hee , 
Refugees. She is a member of the “ide at, 
Education Committee of the Canadian Bayi es 
Federation of University Women, of aN. ithe 
the National Advisory Council for Vo- get 
cational Training and of the National Sah! i 
Awards Committee for Physical Fit- yh be 
ness. Mrs. Marshall is in great de- be, } 
mand as a speaker at meetings of all ie 
types, from small church groups to 
Canadian Club meetings which pack 
a large auditorium. 
To The Finish 
Mrs. Marshall regards the ability to 
remain calm and relaxed as one of the 
most important factors in achieve- 
ment. “I never worry,” she says. “If 
I am becoming too tense, I change to 
another type of work for I find that 
a change is as good as a rest.” 
Planning comes next in importance 
in Mrs. Marshall’s working philoso- 
phy. “Preparation makes for effi- 
ciency,’ she maintains, ‘so I budget 
my time as well as my money. I 
squeeze all sorts of jobs into odd min- 
ules — letter writing, mending, darn- 
ing and, most important of all, rest- 
in There is a comfortable couch in 
the library and I have several short 
rest periods during the day.” Mrs. 
Marshall is also very emphatic about 
the necessity of persistence. “Ideas 
are not much use,” she declares, ‘“un- 
less they are carried out. It is im- 
po: tant to finish what one starts.” 
(ine day last 
summer Annie 
Mithewson at- 
tended a very 
special  dinner— 
on to mark her 
fit’ eth year with 
t} Fredericton 
Deily Gleaner. 
She started as a 
typesetter, — be- 
Came a reporter, —Harvey Studio 
graduated from = Mrs. A. E. Mathewson 
Wornen’s club 
news to the political beat at the pro- 
Vinvial legislature and eight years ' 
ago became city editor, one of the i} 
) few Canadian women at such a desk. oa 
, In Fredericton Annie Mathewson > pit ‘ 
has beeome an institution. She is Ry 
bresident of the Women’s Institute. Mae 
secretary of the Social Service Coun- : 
Cl and of the S.P.C.A., the secretary- i 
'reasurer of York-Sunbury Historical i 
Society, and vice-president of the 
Home and School Council. These ; 


and other women’s groups are not 
*nough to keep Mrs. Mathewson busy. 
'Wenty-five years ago she worked so 
assiduously to get the Boy Scouts 
Started in New Brunswick that she 
Was made Canada’s first and only 
Woman Boy Scout. Later her work 
‘mong juveniles so impressed the 
Fredericton Elks and the Odd Fellows 
that both made her an honorary mem- 
er. Now she has been made an 
honorary member of the Fredericton 


‘ “ , ' , 
fire Bie = SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY LENTHERIC DISTRIBUTORS 
© department. Because of her work Naeem « 


You may also enjoy this classic “Tweed” fragrance ... in Sachet, 
Bath Salts, Bath Oil, Brilliantine, Bouquet Lenthéric and Powder. 

















Kash And His Kids 


By MARIE SOMERS 


WO years ago several parents in 
Ottawa felt that their children did 
not get enough live music. The man 
to remedy the situation was Mr. Eu 
gene Kash, Music Director of the Na- 
tional Film Board and well Known 
Canadian violinist. A committee was 
set up and preparations for the first 
Ottawa Children’s Concerts were 
made. A lecture hall at Carleton Col 
lege was booked and the first con- 
cert got under way. Two hundred 
and fifty moppets turned up for that 
initial program. For the second a 
larger hall had to be found. Since 
then over a thousand children have 
attended each of the concerts, for a 
nominal fee of 25 cents a concert. 
For most of the youngsters the pro- 
grams have been trips to wonderland; 
they have seen and heard things 
that they never before knew existed. 
In the first series the juniors were 
introduced to all the instruments of 
the orchestra beginning with the per- 
cussion group, followed by wood- 
winds in the second concerts, strings 
in the third, and all of them together 
in the last concerts. Dr. Marius Bar- 
beau, the anthropologist of the Na- 
tional Museum, was on hand to dem- 
onstrate a collection of Indian drums 
3 
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and other instruments as well as In- 
dian songs. 

Audience participation is one of 
the most important features of the 
concerts. The children are made to 
feel every moment that they are as 
much part of the show as the musi- 
cians and performers on the stage. 
Boys and girls always join in the 
singing and bombard Mr. Kash with 
questions. When the concert is over 
they are encouraged to come up stage 
and have a look at the instruments 
and a talk with the musicians. 

Rhythm was the general outline for 
the second series. In all of the con- 
certs dancing, ballet or Dalcroze il- 
lustrates the meaning of movement 
in music. In one of the concerts two 
Dalcroze trained people illustrated 
a fugue, the audience then sang a 
round, and the full orchestra played 
a fugue—all for an easier understand- 
ing of fugal patterns. 

The third season, which opened some 
months ago, deals with musical form, 
taking the young patrons from folk 
song and folk dance in the first con- 
cert to dance suites and divertimenti 










May 7 May 21 | 


The London Chamber Orchestra 
Aeolian Choral Society and Soloists 


ERNEST WHITE, Conductor 


For prospectus address 


Secretary for the Orchestra 
7 Market Lane, London 


—Photo by Karsh 
Eugene Kash, Director of Music for 
National Film Board, who founded 
the Ottawa Children’s Concerts. 














CUSTOM BUILT CABINET 


FOR RADIO PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION 


Made from the finest of solid woods. A masterpiece of cabinet- 
work by Lionel Rawlinson for the discriminating music !over. 
Can be designed and styled in exclusive period or modern styles. 
These cases are also made to your specification for your own radio, 
or if required, a 10 tube AM FM radio chassis, complete with 
phonograph designed for the new style long-playing and standard 


records can be supplied. 


Price complete with radio and 
phonograph $375.00 up 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, 


TORONTO 


Est. 1883 
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—Photo by National Film Board 


Bassoonist Wayland Mosher demonstrates to a group of young Ottawa 
members of the Children’s Concerts what this woodwind sounds like. 


in the second, theme and variations 
and sonata form in the third, to sym- 
phony, opera and ballet in the last. 
Alan Mills, C.B.C.’s famed folk sing- 
er, opened the series, 

All the Ottawa schools are cooper- 
ating with the committee. Teachers 
with recordings prepare the children 
for the music they are to hear at the 
concerts. At each program a school 
choir, either French or English-speak- 
ing, participates. Local ballet schools 
are drawn in by having their students 
perform. Music teachers and educa- 
tors in the city report a marked in- 
fluence of the concerts on their 
pupils; a much greater interest of the 
child in music is noted. Radio station 
CFRA has donated a quarter hour 
every Saturday to further preparing 
the youthful audience for the next 
concert. 

All in all, the scheme has been an 
unqualified success in immediate re- 
turns of listener interest. One may 
well imagine how the cultural divi- 
Gends will accrue as the series is re- 
peated year after year. 


All-Brahms Program 


The piano titan Artur Rubinstein 
collaborated with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra in recent subscrip- 
tion concerts in an all-Brahms pro- 
gram. The two houses were sold out. 
The piéce de résistance was Brahms’ 
Concerto in D minor, a highly dra- 
matic work—not so much for a bril- 
liantly virtuosic piano part or a rich- 
ly filled-in orchestral score but for a 
warm and close integration of solo- 
ist and instrumentalists. Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s genius for a firm grasp of the 
musical architecture of the work was 
evident throughout and he executed 
the brilliant passages with fire. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and the orchestra 
did an excellent job of ranging the 
tremendous heights and the tranquil 
passages with “clear classical lines”. 
However, we felt that the soloist at 
times projected the piano unneces- 
sarily out of its close position with 
the orchestra. Especially in the last 


movement the work of integration 
was frequently left to the orchestra 





—Pbhoto by National Film Board 
People call it the double bass or 
“bull fiddle . Anyway, after Marcel 
Lafortune demonstates, these Ottawa 
youngsters will know all about it. 


alone. The other numbers were the 
“Tragic Overture” and the No. 3 
Symphony, and they were gems of 
thoughtful interpretation and care- 
ful performance. We have seldom 
heard the sections of the T.S.O. con- 
trolled and blended so smoothly as 
they were in the Allegro finale on the 
symphony.—J.Y. 


Brief s 


Dr. Leslie Bell will present his cele- 
brated Bell Singers in a concert at 
Massey Hall, Toronto, April 19. The 
Bell Singers, soon to make an album 
of recordings, have been invited to 
New York in July to present a con- 
cert at Madison Square Gardens. 

The Concert Hall of the Royal 
Conservatory of Toronto will be busy 
during the next several weeks with 
Senior School and licentiate diploma 
recitals. All recitals are open to the 
public free of charge. On April 9 a 
string orchestra, conducted by Victor 
@e— 


Announcing 
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Feldbrill with Mario de Sotto, violin 
soloist, performed; on April 19 the 
soloist will be pianist Howard Brown, 
Conductor of Vancouver’s Theatre 
Under the Stars next season wil] be 
Lucio Agostini, noted Canadian mus. 
ical director. He conducted the Van. 
couver Jubilee Show in 1946. 
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SYMPHONY 


POP 


CONCERT 
PAUL SCHERMAN, Conducting 

April 15 

FRIDAY $3'p'3, 
IGOR GORIN 

Baritone 

50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 tno tax) 
MASSEY HALL 
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—PIANOS-— 


MASON AND HAMLIN 
GRAND — EBONIZED FINISH 
A SUPERB INSTRUMENT 


STEINWAY PARLOUR GRAND 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT 
THE PIANO OF THE IMMORTALS 


MASON AND RISCH 


Style “B’’ 5 ft. 6 in. 
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Pianos rented, tuned, repaired 
and refinished. 


Estimates free 
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SIX WEEKS MASTER PIANO COURSES 


by the world famed pianist 


MARK HAMBOURG | 


COMMENCING ON MONDAY, APRIL 25TH | 


IN ADDITION TO THE INDIVIDUAL COURSES, THERE WILL BE s 
SPECIAL WEEKLY MORNING AND EVENING CLASS SESSIONS 
for reservations and further particulars, apply: Secretary, 194 Wellesley St., RA. 2808 





Furnishing and 
decorating queries + 
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ROOMS FOR IMPROVEMENT is a wonderful new 
book from Britain published by the makers of 
Vantona Household Textiles of Manchester, a 
book that answers clearly and concisely all the 
queries that arise when decorating and furnish- 
ing. It deals with the use of fabrics and fur- 
nishings and how to choose and apply colour 
schemes for the home. All these and many 
other problems are solved for you. It is fully 
illustrated throughout with many colour plates 
and drawings and provides a guide every 


houseproud woman will want to have and keep. 
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GOURMETS AND ART 


The Cuisine of Périgord 


By DAVID BROCK 


*¥'N those who know little of 
kL, ince have probably heard that 
inti old district of Périgord one eats 
rem ¢:kably well, for Périgord has 
peer. famous through the centuries 
as home of the finest truffles and 
the iventor of paté de foie gras. But 
the: is much else worth eating there, 
as every honest pilgrim has discover- 
ed, nd much that we can imitate 
here 1t home even when we lack truf.- 
fles ind geese. 

A. ( speaking of pilgrims, Périgord 
(or ‘he Dordogne, as the modern de- 
par! nent is called) is now attracting 
pilg ims other than gourments. One 
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day you may go there yourself in 
search of something even more won- 
derful than the famous Four Meat 
Soup made of beef, veal, chicken, and 
turkey, for at Lascaux in the Dor 
dogne have been found the most mar- 
vellous cave-paintings in the world. 
They are, indeed, one of the wonders 
of the world. 

They were discovered a few years 
ago during the Occupation but only 
now are tourists turning up in large 
numbers, and the flow will increase, 
and will continue permanently. And 
since these art-lovers must be fed, 
they will acquire a love for Périgord’s 
more modern but longer-known art 
... the art of feeding the gourmet 
without ever punishing or deceiving 
him. Therefore the time has come to 
speak lovingly of that art, as men 
have so often spoken of it before. 


Local Wines 


I have read that there is less in- 
digestion in Périgord than anywhere 
else in the world, notwithstanding a 
certain richness in its more festive 
dishes. Of course the local wines 
may help, but it is still a very proud 
boast. I read it in a fascinating book 
called La Bonne Cuisine du Périgord, 
by La Mazille, published in Paris by 
Flammarion twenty years ago but 
still obtainable. I bought a new copy 
from a Montreal bookseller only last 
month, and I see that Brentano is 
still advertising it in New York, so if 
you read French you can (and should) 
lay your hands on a copy, for $2.00 or 
so. 
The Périgourdin uses a little garlic 
here and there, but it is a mild local 
garlic and is always’ thoroughly 
cooked, losing its identity and its 
double threat. He can even make 
cucumber digestible! This is done by 
peeling as usual, slicing lengthwise 
and removing the seeds, and then 
slicing across into as thin slices as 
possible; these thin slices minus all 
seeds are put into a bowl with coarse 
salt for 24 hours. Then you drain 
them well, season with a French 
dressing, and can complete your salad 
with a garnish of chopped onion, fine 
herbs, chopped parsley, and a few 
thin rounds of green pimento. If you 
swallow a few drops of good wine 
afterwards, says La Mazille, you can 
tackle this cucumber as boldly as 
plain lettuce. 


Tomato And Brandy 


Before leaving salads, let me advise 
you to try tomato in the following 
manner, preferably as an_ hors- 
d’oeuvre. Cut it in quarters or slices 
and remove the seeds (an operation 
that improves tomatoes for almost 
any recipe, believe it or not). Remove 
a little of the juice with light pres- 
sure. Soak for several hours in salt, 
pepper, and a spoonful of brandy. 
When the brandy is well into the to- 
mato, drain and add oil, vinegar, fine 
herbs, chopped parsley, and chopped 
onion. “If you fear to displease, put 
the onion only at the ends of the 
plate, but I do not advise you to sup- 
press it,” says La Mazille! 

Here is a pleasant luncheon dish to 
be made from either the remnants of 
a piece of fresh salmon or from tinned 
salmon. It is “the salmon-bread of 
Bignac”. Break up the salmon with 
a fork, and add not quite an equal 
bulk of bread soaked in milk or bouil- 
lon. Add salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley, and chervil if you have it. 
Thicken and bind this mixture with 
egg-yolks—perhaps three for a good 


family bowlful. Add a dash of 
cayenne. Beat your egg-whites and 


mix them in. Cook in a greased mould, 
in a water-bath in a moderate oven, 
for about 45 minutes or till a knife 
comes out clean. Turn out and serve 
with a good tomato sauce. 

There is not enough space here, 
alas, to tell you how a tomato sauce 
is made in Périgord, but here is a 
standard French recipe not nearly 
common enough in Canadian homes. 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter in sauce- 
pan, add a chopped onion, a chop- 
ped carrot, and when well brown- 
ed 3 tablespoons of flour. Cook a few 
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GREAT BEAUTIES SIMPLY BATHE IN IT! 








ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 


Other Blue Grass Classics 

Blue Grass Deodorant, 1.50 

Blue Grass Perfume, 2.00 to 72.00 

Blue Grass Bath Oil Chest, 4.50 to 12.00 
Blue Grass Dusting Powder, 1.85 


Blue Grass Hand Soap, 1.25; 3 for 3.50 
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minutes and add 2 cups of tomato 
paste (sold everywhere in tins) and 
3 or 4 tomatoes cut in quarters. Add 
2 cups of stock (tinned soup will do), 
2 tablespoons of sugar, 6 peppercorns, 
3 sprigs of parsley, 2 stalks of celery, 
a bay leaf, 1 tablespoon of salt, 1 
crushed garlic clove, and a pinch of 
thyme. Cook slowly for two hours. 
Rub through a strainer, cool, and 
store in refrigerator. To use, bring 
some to a boil, season if necessary, 
and add a very little butter. 

This sauce will make even as sim- 
ple a fish soufflé as the salmon-bread 
a memorable dish. 


Whilf Of Vanilla 


There are innumerable little tips 
which are everyday matters in Péri- 
gord. Try, for example, putting rai- 
sins in a Johnny-cake and soak these 
raisins first in brandy. They are 
great on Johnny-cake in Périgord, 
though they do not call it that. They 
use corn daily. They even pickle 
green corn (by itself, not in a mixed 
relish) in simple vinegar and spice, 
and use a handful of the pickled ker- 
nels in a potato salad, or instead of 
capers in various sauces. 

Another tip is to use the tiniest idea 
of crushed garlic (raw this time, I 
fear) in making mayonnaise which 
will go with dishes containing cold 
meats. Another is a whiff of vanilla 
in an apple pie; that was a new one 
on me, and sounds charming. I had 
thought peach leaves or marmalade 
in apple pie were the ultimate, but 
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* 
apparently not. And _ speaking of 
apples, make a very sweet applesauce, 
almost half sugar, and boil it down 
and down until it will stiffen on dry- 
ing. Dry it for some days on a platter, 
turning often, and then cut into small 
pieces and roll in powdered sugar. All 
candy is probably bad for your chil- 
dren, but this is better than most. 

They prove once more, in Périgord, 
that waffles are not North American. 
They have waffle-irons hundreds of 
years old there, and some imprint a 
noble coat-of-arms on every waffle, 
so help me. Both waffle and pancake 
batter should contain a little rum or 
brandy, should use plenty of eggs and 
no baking powder, and should stand 
aside for several hours just as with 
Yorkshire pudding .. . after being 
stirred with a spoon hoisted aloft 
every few strokes to get air into it. 








I have no space here to tell you 
about the noblest ox-tail soup I have 
ever encountered, or about a hundred 
other little marvels. But I hope I 
have made you hungry to read French 
-.. perhaps we can get at bilingualism 
through the stomach. I have certain- 
ly made myself hungry. 

I shall now cook myself a little 
macaroni in soup instead of in water, 
and I shall then add some grated 
cheese and chopped ham and bind all 
this with the yolk of an egg and a 
little tomato sauce, top it with some 
more cheese, and pop it into the oven 
for a short time. This is the macaroni 
of Jeannette. Here’s looking at her. 
A girl with nice instincts. 

They all are, the Périgourdines, ac- 
cording to this book which I have not 
yet found unreliable. 
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RADIO 


The Intentions Were Good 


By JOHN I 


t bon second annual Canadian Ballet 


Festival was a cultural event of 


very real significance for Canadians 
and it was quite fitting that the na 
tional radio system should try to rec 


ognize this fact by devoting part of 
a “Wednesday Night” to a broadcast 
of the Festival. However, the 
to Hell 1S paved with Food intentions 
and, while the program could hardly 
be called infernal, it was certainly a 
very dull affair. Obviously, the aifii- 
culties of presenting a visual art 
through an aural medium are fantas- 
tically great and, in all 


road 


probability, 


no such thing will be attempted 
apain—by the C.B.C., at any rate! 
The music of ballet is merely a 


contributing factor to complex art 
form, and, while some of it is enter- 
taining purely as music, it ought not 
to be judged entirely on its own. The 
two new Canadian scores which were 
heard on the radio program —John 
Weinzweig’s “The Red Ear of Corn” 
and Walter Kaufmann’s “Visages” 

were, for all I Know, admirably 


suited to the ballet-scenes for which 
they were composed. Over the air, 
without the benefit of the visual pic- 
ture, neither ne of them sounded 
particularly interesting or inspired. 
As for the rest of the program 
that exciting, glamorous, ‘‘first-night 
atmosphere,” which was so obviously 
being striven for, just wasn’t there 


Messrs 
worked 
soing, but 
talked to had 
that could possibly interest or 
a “Wednesday Night” radio 
and 


beir 


Whitteker and Macdonald 
nobly to keep the oram 

I they 
say 


pros 
most OL the people 
little to 
edify 
audience 
happy about 


ig called upon to say it 
} 
Ai 


nrecious 


seemed none too 


Festival is in 


] Y y’ y 
pianners pro- 


The Dominion Drama 
the offing. If the C.B.C 


pose to tackle this event—as they 
ought to do if they possibly can 
they will have to find a more enter- 


taining ibout it. 


going 


“Rare and Beautiful” 


I wonde} many Canadians 
young Canadians especially —were in- 
spired to read, or re-read, the works 
of thei itest humorist 
after listening to the broadcast of 
‘The Great Election in Missinaba 
County’? I shouldn’t wonder if a 
great did, in which case, all 
credit to Mr. Tommy Tweed who pre- 
pared Stephen Leacock’s riotous sat- 
ire for radio broadcast. It was a good 
performance in almost every respect, 
but mainly bes the adapter, di- 
rector and managed to retain 
the autnor’s wonderful humanity, his 
extraordinary kinship with, and sym- 
pathy for, the wayward citizens of 
Mariposa. It would be so easy to turn 
the “Sunshine Sketches” into really 
vicious satire. What would happen, 
for instance, to Leacock’s good-na- 
tured kidding of democratic processes 
in the hands of a really first-rate 
Communist propagandist! 

There is a lot of Leacock that could 
be turned into rollicking radio drama 
and the s} Cana- 
dians laughing at themselves is 
rare and beautiful thing —it 
be made full 


way ol 


how 


countrv’s vrei 


many 


*ause 


actors 


since ectacle of 
ought to 


use oO 


The speech on Human Rights deli- 
vered by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
an excellent one and the C.B.C. was 
perfectly right in re-broadcasting it, 
but they ought to have broadcast it 
on an ordinary night, as a subject of 
general interest to all Canadians. It 
was not “Wednesday Night” 
rial, in the light of the announced 
purpose of the “Wednesday 
programs, which cater to 
fairly specialized tastes. Admittedly, 
in comparison with the general run 
of commercial radio, almost any pro- 


mate- 


Night” 


Was to 


gram with a scrap of dignity or in 
telligence about it is unusual and 


stimulating. Nevertheless, 
ners of the 

broadcasts have 
ing their sights if they are to 
their very worthwhile purpose. 


the plan- 
“Wednesday Night” 
got to keep on rais 


fulfil 


The C.B.C. swallowed its pride this 
year for the first time to the extent 


of recognizing St. Patrick’s Day—and 


. WATSON 


SATURDAY NIGHAT 


readings from the Irish- poets. by 
Michael King were beautifully done, 
with a subtle and restrained Irish 
intonation that was perfectly appro- 
priate. Alan Mills sang _ bravely, 
though one wonders if a tenor 
an “Irish tenor’—wouldn’t 
more at home with 

Listening to “Juno and the Pay- 
cock” on the air was a great and 
moving experience—almost, though 
the not quite, as great and moving an 


have felt 
the music. 


good job ot it 
music had 


making a reasonably 


The program of Irish 


creat virtue of including none of the experience as seeing it on the stage. 
popular “Irish” ballads which were As it is written and performed in the 
being tortured by clowns and croon- theatre, this wonderful play exhibits 
ers on all the other networks. Mr. an almost perfect balance between 
Chotem’s arrangements were per- tragedy and comedy—the one slides 


haps a trifle too sophisticated for into the other easily and inevitably. 
their subject matter but they made On the air, for obvious reasons, this 
nleasant and effective music. The balance was destroyed; the tragedy 
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Helena [Rubinstein says: 


“Now you can 





Her two fabulous 
new foundations 


blended with pure silk! 








Poets throughout the ages have sung of skin 
like silk .. 
sone to the source of silk itself to give your 

skin the look of silk... the feel of silk... the 


long-lasting beauty of silk! 


~ and Helena Rubinstein has 


Who but Helena Rubinstein, with her 
dynamic imagination and years of cosmetic 
research would pulverize millions of silk 
filaments ... homogenize them with 
velvety creams and rich oils... 

to capture all the sped tacular beauty of silk 
in two fabulous new make-up foundations 


like no other foundations on earth! 


Silk~P iim . i. 


THE SILK-IN-CREAM FOUNDATION. Silken film 


of perfec tion! You'll delight in its silken texture, 


its lighter feeling... for this cream is actually 
buoyed up by air-light silk filaments! It spreads 
more quia REV iG ss easily sa @ CVERIY <<. with no 


coarseness to cake. And you'll marvel at the 
magnetic way powder clings... hours longer! In 


& disc 


m-fitty 
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a brilliantly designed pal 


ideal to carry in your purse. 1.50 
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Silk-Tone > e@ 

THE LIQUID SILK FOUNDATION. Sheerest, most 
gossamer veil for your complexion! So 
smoothly absorbed, its lovely tint and silken 
texture instantly become part of your skin... 
never look “put on.” Yet so adherent, not 
even air currents can easily detach its clinging 
bloom. Glorious on all skins... 


especially pampering for dry skins. 1.75 


In six skin-glorifying shades. 


even, 


was made more intense and more 
terrible but the comedy lost half 
of its impact with the visual picture 
lacking. The essentially tragic char- 
acters completely overpowered the 
comic ones, which is not the case 
when the play is performed on the 
stage. 

On the whole, the adaptation was 
expertly done and the barest mini- 
mum of fill-in writing was employed 
to explain the plot. The famous “sas- 
sidge scene” obviously ought to have 
been cut; it is pure pantomime and 
immensely funny to watch but stupid 
to listen to. The party scene, too, was 
a trifle slow, in spite of a dubious 
attempt to hustle it along with bits 
of background music. The music gen- 
erally was good—trivial at first but 
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tremendously effective at the end 

The most notable thing about the 
production was the portrayal of Juno 
by Nancy Pyper. Juno is not a comic 
figure nor is she as directly involveq 
in violence and tragedy as her ¢}jjJ. 
dren, yet she is the pivot about which 
the whole play revolves, and one of 
the great figures in the modern thea. 
tre. Mrs. Pyper’s powerful, incisive 
performance -gave the character the 
stature of a tragic heroine. 

Frank Peddie’s “Cap’n Boyle” wags 
a powerful job of work, too—thei» js 
certainly no other radio actor who 
could have done it better. Still, his 
portrayal was a bit too savage: he 
made the Paycock almost a siniste, 
figure, more likely to evoke ha'req 
than pity. 





really have ‘skin like silk’! 


Helena 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Traditional Easter Fare 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


H® Easter Bunny becomes a gift- 
t earing quadruped at this sea- 
son of the year and just how this job 
deveioped for him would be hard to 
determine. Our own suspicions are 
that some precocious child decided 
that sufficient time had elapsed since 
Christmas for his parents to recover 
financially and it was time for an- 
other round of gifts. 

Just as we accept the Easter bunny 
we hew to the traditional line of serv- 


ing iam for the Easter dinner. There 
is of course no reason why everybody 
has to serve ham unless they want 
to, put this is an excellent opportun- 
itv ‘o do so if an excuse is needed. 


Ot! suggestions for main course 
dinner items might be turkey, capon, 
lam) and veal which are all avail- 
able and very good. 

I: is a little difficult to predict 
whether the small new potatoes will 
be present in the green grocers’ bins 
but we rather hope so since they 
create that spring feeling the same 
as a flowery straw hat. As for other 
vegetables, it would probably be just 
as well to forget about asparagus and 
if you want a green vegetable, froz- 
en peas and beans and fresh spinach 
will answer your needs. The salad 
fixings such as lettuce, cress, green 
onions, radishes, cucumbers and to- 
matoes, all products of the local hot- 
houses, are crisp and tempting. 

In planning your Easter parade 
dinner menu, you could go slightly 
Hollywood for a change and serve an 
appetizer-salad for the first course. 
Here is a suggested menu— 

Cottage Cheese and Tomato Salad 
Melba Toast 

Baked Glazed Ham 

Creamed New Potatoes 
Frozen Green Beans 

with 
Sautéed Mushrooms 
Pickled Crabapples 
Cabbage and Pepper Relish 
Hot Rolls 
Pineapple Butterscotch Cream 
Vanilla Wafers 


Cottage Cheese Salad 


Combine 1 pint (1 lb.) cottage 
cheese with 1 tbsp. horseradish sauce 
and 2 tbsp. chopped chives (or green 
tops of new onions). Season to taste 
with salt and pepper and add cream 
to thin cheese to a lighter consist- 
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ency. Beat with a fork. If you have 
individual scallop shells, pile the sea- 
soned cheese in them in a mound 
and arrange small tomato sections 
around the base of the salad and 
make a background with two or three 
sprigs of watercress. Very fetching 
and tasty. If you use salad plates, a 
lettuce leaf could be used to bed 
down the salad. Yield: 46 servings. 

Bake or boil your ham as you have 
always done it or follow cooking di- 
rections on the wrapper of the bone- 
less, tender variety. Skin ham and 
score the fat in diamonds or squares 
and glaze. 


Glaze For Ham 


1/3 cup prepared mustard 

1, cup water 

1, cup sugar 

1—6 or 8 oz. glass tart red jelly 

‘2 cup pickle syrup (from pickled 
fruit) 

Heat this mixture until well blend- 
ed and baste the ham. Put ham in 
325° F. oven for about 20 minutes. 
At this point you can decorate ham, 
if you desire, with cherries, blanched 
whole almonds, cloves, etc., and make 
daisies or whatever your artistic in- 
clination cares to design. Baste again 
with glaze and put back in oven for 
another 15 minutes. 


Cab bage-P epper Relish 


This is one of those uncooked rel- 
ishes which you can make up this 
time of year to eke out the dwindling 
stock of pickles. It should be made a 
couple of days before you plan on 
using it so that the flavor really de- 
velops. It will keep in a covered jar 
in the refrigerator for a week to ten 
days. You don’t have to wait until 


COCK AND HARE 
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your pickle supply is low to make 
this relish—it’s good any time. 

Cut a medium sized head of cab- 
bage in quarters and remove all the 
core. Chop cabbage in chopping bowl 
and then add 3 canned pimientos and 
1 good sized green pepper (seeds 
removed). Chop until everything is 
quite fine and even. Then add— 

1% tsp. celery seed 

4% tsp. mustard seed 
1 tsp. salt 

3 tbsp. brown sugar 

6 tbsp. vinegar 

Mix all together. Add more sugar 
if necessary and more seasonings if 
you desire them. 


Pineapple Butterscotch 


This is definitely a company des- 
sert and despite the fact that it 
contains the rich, gooey ingredients 
some gentlemen scorn, it is a most 
popular dish. 

Boil together 

1% cup granulated sugar 

1s cup brown sugar 

1% cup water 

2 tbsp. butter 
until the syrup forms a soft ball in 
cold water. 

Beat 2 egg whites until stiff and 
pour over and fold in the syrup. Let 
this mixture stand while soaking 114 
tsp. gelatine (42 envelope) in 4% cup 
cold water. Set the gelatine over hot 
water and dissolve thoroughly and 
then fold into the egg white-syrup 
mixture. 

Whip 12 pt. heavy cream until stiff 
and fold it into the above mixture 
along with— 

12 marshmallows cut in quarters 


142 cups well drained crushed 
pineapple 
Chill in refrigerator at least 2 


hours before serving. It should not 
be stirred after the final ingredients 
have been folded in so you might just 
as well transfer it to your serving 
dish now and set it as near the freez- 
ing unit as you can. This is a parfait 
mixture and can be frozen in suitable 
glasses if you have equipment and 
an ice and salt freezer. Enough for 8 
servings. 


Easter’s Decorated Eggs 


By KAY BLACKBURN 


URING the war, and the sub- 

sequent shortages of chocdlate 
Easter eggs, we frantically racked 
our brains to think of something that 
would take their place. Unfortun- 
ately our children were just old 
enough to remember the _ splendid 
things the Easter Bunny had brought 
in better times. Chocolate eggs of 
all sizes, decorated with magenta 
roses and _ purple violets. Eggs 
wound in red and white candy rib- 
bon, chocolate rabbits with pink 
candy eyes, and chocolate hens pull- 
ing little wagons filled with pink and 
blue sugar eggs centered with marzi- 
pan. There had even been fancy 
pasteboard eggs, which pulled apart 
and revealed tiny baby ducklings. 

However the authentic Easter egg, 
and in wartime the easiest to get, 
remains what it has always been, a 
hen’s, duck’s, or goose’s, decorated 
at home. We were lucky enough to 
find a method described in an Eng- 
lish magazine Country Life which 
proved very successful. 

If an egg is boiled in the outer 
skins of a large onion, tied firmly 
on, it acquires a delicately mottled 
complexion. Another form of decora- 
tion comes from Switzerland. Dai- 
sies, violets, tiny leaves and grass 
are tied with fine cotton all over the 
eggs which are then boiled in a 
saucepan half full of onion peel. The 
result is a floral mosaic of pure 
white on a ground varying from 
primrose yellow to deep mahogany, 
according to the length of time of 
boiling. 

But the method we liked best hap- 
pens to be one of the oldest in Eng 
land. It is called engraving. We 
found that it helped if we cut out a 
paper cock and a hare or whatever 
symbol of Easter you happen to 
choose. These we tied on the eggs 


and boiled them in the onion skins. 
When we removed the paper cock 
and hare the edges were blurry. To 
clear them and to put a decoration 
of icanthus leaves, or any pleasing 
design, around them we used the 
steel point of a compass and the 
sharp blade of a lino cut knife. 

Of course a real engraving tool 
would be the correct thing but not 
many houses would own one. The 
cock and the hare came out a natural 
white, and the backgrounds again 
varied, according to the boiling time. 
On the opposite side of the eggs, we 
engraved the children’s names and 
the date. 


Festive Symbols 


We used the cock and the hare 
as symbols because they belong to 
the Easter festival. The Resurrec- 
tion was thought to have taken place 
at cock-crow, and the hare claims a 
still more ancient connection with 
Easter. He is thought to have been 
sacred to the Gods of Spring, and 
among them Eastre the Saxon God- 
dess who put her name on the Christ- 
ian festival in England. And to this 
day children in every country, run 
on Easter morning to see what the 
Easter rabbit has brought. 

So at Easter breakfast’ there 
should appear the outstanding sym- 
bol of the festival, Easter eggs, one 
for each member of the household. 
If the eggs are meant to be kept, 
they must be boiled very hard in- 
deed. In England sometimes, these 
engraved eggs are to be seen in old 
Georgian farm houses, each egg in 
an old ale glass, mementoes of 
Easters long gone by. 

Although the chocolate eggs and 
even chocolate aeroplanes are back 
on the market my children love the 
special ones We make ourselves. 


AUCTION SALE 


bg THE casual passer-by 
It looks ludicrous: 

The furniture of a lifetime’s striving 
Lurching on the lawn 

In careless confusion. 


The chesterfield is worn and grace- 
less, 

The chairs old, but not old enough 

To be valuable. 

Against a scratched buffet 

Lamps lean like discarded old ladies 

With hats askew. 

The trampled grass is littered with 

The paraphernalia of the years: 

Pans, pots, porcelain, parasols. 
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The mumbled shouts of cautious 
bidders 

Mingle with the raucous harangue 

Of the professional auctioneer. 


To the casual passer-by 
It looks ludicrous, 
But not to the resigned old couple 
Peering timidly from a denuded 
upstair window. 
This marks the end of their lifetime’s 
striving. 
When the sale is over 
And their cherished possessions 
Taken away to various dwellings, 
They too shall be taken away 
To spell out the rest of their days 
In other people’s houses. 
CLARA BERNHARDT 


@ The very fine and elaborate silver tea caddy shown 


above is one of a set of three made by Daniel Smith and 
Robert Sharp of London in 1768, at the height of English 
rococo. This style was popular in England for only about 


ten years. Photo courtesy of Royal Ontario Museum. 
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THE PUBLIC LINEN 


Evidence in the Wash 


By BETSY MOSBAUGH MACKAY 


ny years housewives everywhere 

have generally regarded the 
laundry industry as legitimate prey 
for complaints and _ subsequent 
damage claims. A shirt comes back 
with scorched collars and _ cuffs, 
sheets are shredded, colored prints 
become anemic—and it’s all chalked 
up to the laundry or dry cleaners! 

Canadian housewives are no ex- 
ception to this approach. In fact 
beefing about the industry became so 
chronic a few years ago _ that 
launderers decided to do something 
about it. What they did almost re- 
-versed the position of the claimant 
and defendant. 

Calling on science for help, the 
Canadian Research Institute of 


Launderers and Cleaners was estab- 
lished with laboratories in the Na- 
tional Research Council in Ottawa. 
In these labs chemists carry out ex- 
tensive tests to determine why some 
fabrics sent to the cleaners are 
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damaged. The Institute is patterned 
after and associated with its coun- 
terpart across the border, the 
American Institute of Laundrying 
and National Institute of Cleaning 
and Dyeing. 

Unfortunately for the claimant, 
tests reveal that in many cases the 
defendant is not to blame. Sometimes 
it is the manufacturer and sometimes 
it is the housewife herself. Of 
course, the launderers hasten to Say, 
that doesn’t mean they are clapping 
a halo on their heads with the as- 
sumption they are never at fault. 

Any laundry in Canada can join 
the Research Institute. As a member 
they get an unbiased and scientific 
explanation of why the fabric 
reacted as it did. If the laundry is 
at fault it remedies the processing, 
and in this way uniform laundrying 
standards are set up. If the house- 
wife or manufacturer is at fault, 
then the cleaners are saved from 
paying unjust damage claims. 

In the good old days the industry 
promptly made adjustment for any 
claim without investigating whether 
or not it was at fault. In this way 
they felt they were preserving 
patronage and neighborhood good 
will. Instead, however, it seems the 
public merely developed a concept 
that laundries were either easy to 
bamboozle or just plain inefficient. 


Today, members of the Institute are 


learning that scientific explanations 
certainly do not hamper public re- 
lations. No housewife can harbor a 
grudge against a laundry when she 
learns the why and the wherefore 
of the damage — especially if the 
manufacturer (as is often the case) 
of the damaged article is to blame! 


Pink And White 


One of the most common complaints 
about laundries is that of scorched 
collars and cuffs on shirts. “If that 
isn’t scorching,” exclaims the woman 
of the house, “I’ll eat it!” In most 
cases she finds she has said a mouth- 
ful. First of all, it is fairly hard 
to scorch standard fabrics in most 
laundries because even the heat of 
the irons: is-kept at a desirably uni- 
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form level. Secondly, laboratory in- 
vestigation may show that the brown 
spots are the result of irregularities 
in the plastic bonding process used 
by manufacturers to stiffen collars 
and cuffs. The resin may break down 
in the heat and cause deterioration 
in the surrounding cotton fabric. 

At the end of the war several 
laundries in one Canadian city sent 
the institute once-white shirts which 
had trurned pink after their first 
washing. One worthwhile story 
came out of that wash — tests in- 
dicated material used in the shirts 
had once been red and unsuccessfully 
bleached white. Their first laundering 
had merely brought them closer to 
their original color. 

Each month the Canadian Research 
Institute issues a monthly bulletin 
keeping their members informed of 
their latest tests and alerting them 
to the poorer fabrics that happen to 
be prevalent on the market at the 
time. A few years ago a number 
of gaily printed scarves made in the 
United States flooded the Canadian 
market. Tests proved the colors 
were not fast and member firms 
were warned of the damage involved 
in cleaning them. 


“Almost New” 


Within the past few years house- 
wives have found that cleaners will 
not accept everything they send to 
be cleaned. The women who take 
the laundry over the counter are 
experienced in sizing up the fabric 
and know the hazards involved in 
accepting it for cleaning. Launderers 
and dry cleaners are realizing it is 
better to refuse to clean the article 
than to damage it. 

Of course the manufacturer is not 
always to blame. Perhaps of all the 
headaches the cleaner had to face 
the New Look fashion was the worst. 
In just about every city in Canada 
women claimed their dresses had 
been shrunk and demanded they be 
lengthened again. Another oft re- 
peated story is found in the number 
of worn out sheets or curtains sent 
to be cleaned. At some time or other 
after they have more than done their 
stint they are bound to give up the 
ghost. Unfortunately this always 
seems to happen at the laundry with 
the customers claiming they were 
“almost new”. 

Such an attitude is not at all un- 
common in the consumer. It may 
be because she is trying to com- 
pensate for over-extravagance in 
buying a new hat or dress. On the 
other hand she may be thoroughly 
convinced she is right, not realizing 
just how much wear she has gotten 
from the sheets or curtains. <A 
similar approach developed some 
years ago in the sole leather in- 
dustry when shoes were sent back 
to the manufacturer with a large 
welt across the sole. Buyers claimed 
it was poor leather. Chemists proved 
it was caused by placing the shoe 
when wet or cold against a_ hot 
stove! 


Clea ners” Problems 


In the past 20 years the laundry 
industry has done 50 per cent more 
work, hired 45 per cent more em- 
ployees and has expended 73 per 
cent more money on supplies. Similar- 
ly the dry cleaning industry has leap- 
ed ahead. In 1930 there were 126 
plants while in 1945 there were 385. 
Their volume of work has increased 
194 per cent and number of employ- 
ees 192 per cent. 

With such a tremendous increase 
in the industry and with thousands 
of customers to be satisfied daily, 
launderers and cleaners are seeking 
efficiency in every branch of their 
business. They have presented a 
brief to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce embodying. all their 
various complaints and asking for 
a meeting of consumer-buyers, manu- 
facturing groups and launderers and 
cleaners. 

They feel combined discussion will 
result in mutual benefits. The manu- 
facturer might watch more closely in 
future the reaction of his fabrics to 
cleaning processes. They themselves 
will continue to standardize and im- 
prove their industry. And as for the 
housewife? Well, they hope she will 
understand their problems. They 
admit they make mistakes but please, 
they say, don’t always blame them! 
They legitimately believe they are no 
longer legitimate prey. 
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The Snail Has a House Too 


By DOROTHY M. CLARK 


tT WAS David who had discovered 
] the snail, so it was his by rights. 
But Don and Jerry enviously eyed it. 
; never ever had a snail. Let me 
have it, David.” 
[D.ivid remained unmoved by Don’s 


ple his head bent over his hand 
where lay the snail’s shell. The snail 
itse!f was invisible and secure within 


its house. 

“No, It’s mine.’”’ David spoke de- 
fensively. Don could take it away. 
After all, they were playing at Don’s 
house; he’d found the snail there. 

you found it right near my door- 
step.’ Don said this as though, if 
pleading failed to get him what he 
wanted, force would be effective. 

David felt small and vulnerable. 
But he had the snail in his hand, and, 
so jong as he did not show fear, he 
could keep it for himself, he was sure. 

“Non’t let them see you’re scared,” 
he ‘old himself, for he Knew that was 
the way to be safe with boys bigger 
than yourself, like Don and Jerry, 
boys who tried to get the upper hand 
of you in mean ways. He played with 
Don and Jerry a lot because they 
were neighbor boys; but he never 
knew when they were going to get 
the best of him, like in getting the 
snail for themselves. He felt hemmed 
in. He knew for his own safety he 
shouldn’t be in this position, with 
Don sitting on one side of him on the 
step, and, on the other side, Jerry, 
intent on watching for a chance to 
aid and abet Don. 

“That was my stick you found the 
snail under,” Jerry spoke up now. “If 
that doesn’t make it belong to me, it 
certainly makes it more mine than 
yours. But- it’s Don’s snail, Dave, and 
you might as well give it up now as 
later.” 

Still David kept possession, eyes 
fixed on the shell. The snail remained 
withdrawn, out of sight, within the 
shell’s protection. It had found its 
safety before David’s hand had 
reached it. David, though he _ too 
hadn’t had a snail before, knew a 
snail must be tiny and capable of 
being easily hurt when it could wrig- 
gle into that small whirl of a shell. 
It was fortunate its house was con- 
veniently close. 


"FINDERS keepers,” he determined- 
'y answered, daring them to find 
a way to take the snail away from 
hir 
jorry sat over a space, took one 
knee in his two hands, and looked in 
conspiracy across the way at Don. 
Th-\’d use the information they’d 
lea ned by accident the other day. 
Da\id wouldn’t hold out against 
the:1, he’d weaken, when they gave 
hin some needling about it. To use 
the nformation they had was a swift, 
uns verned urge with Jerry. He had 
to. -t under David’s skin. He was too 
Stu’ orn in the way he resisted him 
ana Don. Jerry didn’t even think of 
the straint put on him by his mother. 


n’t ever bring this up with 
Dav 4,” she had tried to impress 
Jer: ., wishing she hadn’t been oblivi- 


ous ‘o the fact that he and Don had 
Com into the dining-room and were 
Within hearing distance as she and 
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Don’s mother talked over a cup of 
tea. Jerry’s asking her, “Is David 
really adopted, like you and Mrs. 
Malloy said?” sharpened her to an 
awareness of what they had unwit- 
tingly done, put David in danger of 
hurt from taunting, with the boys on 
the street knowing his mum and dad 
weren’t his own. She knew the urgent 
need of making Jerry see that David 
should be left alone about this. She 
felt he did see, as she talked to him, 
but would some occasion arise when 
he’d forget? 

Jerry was not moved by an impulse 
of real cruelty, for he didn’t know 
how far-reaching would be the effect 
of his words. But, because David had 
as yet no defenses against this knowl- 
edge, he was about to be as destruc- 
tive as anyone ever would be in Da- 
vid’s life. 


S gord pulled his knee up a little 
higher, gave Don the glance that 
said, “Come along with me in this,” 
then spoke: “Little old David doesn’t 
even belong to his mum and dad.” 

David heard more than he seemed. 
Under surface invulnerability, he was 
wary, on the look-out for attack from 
some direction. But this that Jerry 
said had no meaning, even though in 
a wordless, fearful way it had more 
meaning than the short sentence con- 
veyed. He had been teased and hurt 
by the boys in many ways. Only this 
couldn’t hurt him. It wasn’t true that 
he didn’t belong to mum and dad. He 
did; he was their boy, David John 
Rowe. 

David now looked up at Jerry and 
over to Don, as if to say, “Go on; 
find some other way to get at me. 
You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” The look was a dare, egging 
the boys on. 

“That’s right, isn’t it, Don? David’s 
adopted.” 

David, simulating entire preoccupa- 
tion with the snail, saw the nod of 
confirmation from Don. The snail 
was still tight inside its shell, safe, 
untouchable. David thought he could 
keep himself that way, at least, ap- 
parently safe, untouched. 

“You two don’t know what you're 
talking about.” His absorption 
seemed to be the snail. They didn’t 
know that his absorption was, in 
reality, the queer way they’d made 
him feel. He’d been dissociated from 
the warmth of the sun, from thelazy, 
good-feeling of the summer after- 
noon, from being part and parcel of 
the life on the street, and of his 
home, and of mum and dad. He had 
to get away from these steps, from 
the boys, from what they’d said. 

David stood up, not looking as if he 
had been touched at all by their need- 
ling. They thought it hadn’t done any- 
hing to him; he walked away towards 
home slowly, seemingly without con- 
cern, carefully carrying the snail. 

Mum would make him lose this 
feeling, he knew. He would learn 
from her that what the boys had said 
was untrue. Out of sight of the boys 
and in view of mum waving to him 
from the window, he started to run. 

The afternoon was gone, no sun 
left in the street at all, David 
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noted. He thought the street looked 
pretty lonely under the evening light 
and with nobody in sight to give it 
life. He lay flat on the window-seat, 
and the snail was lying on the floor 
where he could see it. He was tired 
and dull from crying so much. Mum 
had said if he’d be quiet and rest, 
he’d feel better, and if he’d put the 
snail a little way off from him, per- 
haps it would feel safe enough to 
come out and show itself. 

Mum had been as interested as he 
in the snail, after they'd talked and 
he’d got over his crying like a big 
baby. He knew he was too big to cry 
like that. But, all of a sudden, he’d 
had no determination, no hardness, 
when from mum had come not de- 
nial, but confirmation, of what the 
boys had said. She’d.said the boys 
were right, that he. was adopted— 
that in a way he didn’t belong to her 
and dad as Don and Jerry belonged 
to their parents. 

Then she’d held him closer, paus- 
ing as though she didn’t know what 
else to say. How could she lessen the 
starkness of the knowledge that he 
had to take? What could she add, 
now that the truth lay in his heart, 


to make it lie easy and give him 
defenses against insecurity and a 
feeling of not belonging? 

When mum had left him alone, 
David thought he’d just stick close to 
home for the rest of the day, keep 
away from Don and Jerry for awhile. 
His mind and heart shared the same 

~blankness, and he hadn’t any desire 
to leave the house. Now, however, 
looking from the street to the floor, 
he found the snail lying outside its 
house; still attached to it, but at ease 
even though worked out of its shel- 
ter. David, fascinated, watched the 
soft, unprotected length of it, and 
found the last of mum’s talk going 
through his mind, and with that, 
discovered he was somehow feeling 
more at ease himself. 


| lips mum had said that Don and 

Jerry did belong in every way to 
their parents. But he was to realize 
that just as they were needed for 
their homes, so he was needed by 
mum and dad for theirs. Mum and 
dad needed him, and he needed them 
and their home, and so things would 
not be right unless they were all to- 
gether. She’d talked on, looking at 


the snail in her hand, having picked 
it up from the table beside them. 
Now, David, soberly intent on the 
amazing sight of the snail lying out- 
side its shell, became conscious that 
his mind and heart were no longer 
blank; they were alive and warm 
because of all mum had told him. It 
was right, as she’d said, that his 
home was needed by him just as the 
snail’s house was its need, and that 
here was where he was safe and pro- 
tected no matter what went wrong 
outside. He could just come home 
when he needed to; then, after 
awhile, he’d feel like going out again. 
David ceased gazing fixedly at the 
snail, and turned his head to see that 
Don and Jerry were again sitting on 
Don’s steps. Did he feel like joining 
them? He thought maybe he could go 
out and do that. He knew some 
things he hadn’t known before. What 
a snail looked like was one of them. 
And how fortunate mum and dad 
were to get him for their home, and 
he to have them for himself, and 
their house for his, too. These things 
Don and Jerry didn’t know about. 


He guessed he could let them have 


the snail, to find out about it. 
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To be seen a-top many heads this Easter are little hats 


that cleave to the head with a waterfall of veiling streaming 


out behind. The "Mask Hat” by Albouy m mothweight straw 


now preening for Easter at 


hails from Paris and is typical of the French originals 
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SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO, CANADA,: APRIL 12, 1949 


P. M. Richards, Financial Editor 


Britain’s Political Aims For West 
Tangle With Canadian Trade 


By ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Serious doubts of Britain’s ability and willingness to stay in the Cana- 
dian market, and to be a market for our many traditional exports have 


recently grown. 


SATURDAY NiGut asked Alastair Buchan, one of the 


editors of the London Economist, to survey British policy from London. 
He suggests that British political aims of western Europe are tying 
her hands, and are seriously interfering with Canadian trade plans. 
Mr. Buchan claims that there is no decrease in the desire of the 
average Briton to trade with Canada. The trade deals with eastern 
Europe are described as “the worst kind of discriminating behavior”. 


ONG BEFORE the Canadian trade 

figures for 1948 were available, 
it was obvious that the pattern of 
Canada’s foreign trade had altered 
profoundly during 1948. For the first 
two years after the end of the war 
Canada still looked to Britain and to 
Europe as her main markets. It was 
ebvious that, owing to the crippling 
of productive effort in the war-devas- 
tated countries and, in the case of 
Britain, the sale of investments to 
finance the sinews of war before the 
coming of Mutual Aid, Canada’s for- 
eign trade would be unbalanced for 
some time. But Canadians, in com- 
mon with everyone else, believed that 
generous foreign lending would en- 
able her main customers to return as 
paying members of the club of inter- 
national trade. 

The question now is: Can Canada’s 
traditional customers export enough 
to her to enable her to maintain a 
high level of exports, or, despairing 
of this, will they cut their Canadian 
imports to the lowest possible level 
and seek alternative sources of sup- 
plies from countries whose currency 
they can earn more easily? With the 
doubts about the picture of “off- 
shore” purchases, this question has 
become very acute in Canadian 
minds—so acute that on February 22 
Sir Stafford Cripps found it neces- 
sary to issue a defence of Britain’s 
policy towards Canada. 

There are two sides to the problem. 
First, is Britain exporting as much as 
it could to Canada? Second, is Brit- 
ain using her more valuable exports 
to increase her supply of food and 
timber from European and other non- 
Canadian sources? 


Trade Returns 


The first question is partly an- 
swered by the trade returns. In 1948, 
the value of British imports into Can- 
ada rose from $100 million in 1947 to 
$275 million in 1948, the rise being 
particularly marked in woollens, cot- 
tons, and rayons, and most especially 
in vehicles. It is true that Britain 
still has a smaller share of Canada’s 
trade than before the war, and this 
encouraging increase does not dispose 
of the criticism voiced by some Cana- 
dians that Britain could have made, 
in view of her current deficit and her 
tremendous obligations to Canada, a 
much greater effort to direct val- 
uable exports towards the Canadian 
market. 

To this it must be answered that 
the British government has far less 
totalitarian powers over industry and 
commerce than is frequently sup- 
posed. It can offer special facilities 
for studying a particular market and 
cajole and encourage exporters to use 
them. It can, by its raw material 
controls (many of which are in pro- 
cess of abolition), encourage firms 
that are making goods particularly 
favoured in a certain overseas mar- 
ket, and it can refuse export licences 
to countries whose currency is not 
worth earning. But for the rest it is 
up to the businessman. 

The truth is that as a result of Brit- 
ain’s exclusion from the North Ame- 
rican market during the war, and the 
tremendous suction exerted by other 
markets such as India and Africa, the 
Canadian market was neglected by 
British business immediately after 
the war. The British businessman 
receives pounds from the Treasury 
whatever currency he may happen to 


earn. It is not therefore, surprising, 
though it is not excusable, that Brit- 
ish businessmen filled their order 
books with demands from countries 
with whom they had greater trading 
experience and from whom they had 
the prospect of higher returns. 

That was the situation in 1947, 
when Britain belatedly awakened to 
the necessity of making Canada her 
top priority market, and it has now 
radically changed. As a result of a 
continued bombardment of propa- 
ganda and market data, more British 
businesses are studying the Canadian 
market, and studying it intelligently. 
Two trade missions, one on engineer- 
ing products, one on retail clothing, 
have been at work, and the interest in 
selling to Canada could hardly be 
greater. 


A Competitor 


This change of emphasis does not 
however dispose of the difficulties. 
The strong preference for American 
styles in consumer goods presents a 
problem. Certain exports, like cars, 
have taken advantage of a seller’s 
market which must be expected to 
decline. Certain industries, like brew- 
ing, largely re-equipped themselves 
with capital goods from American 
sources before the import restrictions 
were imposed. Canada is a competi- 
tor with Britain in some of the lat- 
ter’s most valuable export lines—for 
instance, farm tractors. 

But the most difficult problem is 
that of price. Britain, forced by cir- 
cumstances and the nature of the ef- 
fort at European economic co-opera- 
tion to concentrate her purchases in 
non-dollar areas, is buying manufac- 
tured and raw materials in more ex- 
pensive sections of the world’s mar- 
Kets. This is keeping her cost struc- 
ture high, and has a direct effect on 
the price of her exports at a time 
when American prices, by contrast, 
are just beginning to fall. And that 


situation, which partly accounts for 
the consumer resistance to British 
goods in Canada, is likely to remain 
unchanged while the pattern of trade 


PLANNER Sir Stafford Cripps, 
U.K. economic chief, made statement 
on trade: “These necessary adjust- 
ments in our mutual trade are .. . 
hound to bring difficulties to both 
sides.” He claimed that it was main- 
ly food imports that would be cut. 





enforced by the cleavage between the 
sterling areas continues. 

It may be that 1952, when Marshall 
aid ends, will find disequilibrium in 
British-Canadian trade not better but 
worse. If there are any signs of a 
steady fall in the level of North Ame- 
rican commodity and raw material 
prices, the pressure to revise the 
pound-dollar exchange rate will be 
very great. 

The second question—is Britain us- 
ing goods for bilateral “swaps” with 
European countries which could be 
used in Canada? — is harder to 
answer. There is no doubt that the 
present British government is fond of 
making bilateral trade agreements. 
Sir Stafford Cripps has admitted that 
steel and other scarce materials are 
used as bargaining counters, so that 
Britain may find markets for her less 
essential exports (for instance, radio 
sets), in exchange for food and lum- 
ber. In cold print, that appears to be 
the worst kind of discriminating 
economic behavior. 

But two points should be remem- 
bered. First, Britain must obtain 
food and primary products from other 
sources than Canada, since she can- 
not allow her deficit with Canada to 
grow any larger. The last thing that 
Britain wants is to have a debt to 
her closest partner in peace and war 
which she cannot repay. Secondly, 
in the peculiar state of contemporary 
Europe, which is just beginning to 
counter Russian aggression, econom- 
ic decisions cannot be divorced from 
political considerations. 

For one thing, it is necessary for 
reasons of political strategy to stim- 
ulate the greatest possible trade be- 
tween Western Europe and the coun- 
tries of the iron curtain — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. For 
another, it is essential in order to 
make European economic co-opera- 
tion work at all, for Britain to in- 
crease her imports from Western 
Europe. For instance, in the past 
fortnight the possibility of a decline 
in French agricultural production 
caused by certain internal disinfla- 
tionary pressures has caused Britain 
to agree to import small quantities 
of French wheat and meat. The ef- 
fect of stimulating inter-European 
trade which is politically vital to the 
salvation of the West, must inevi- 
tably be to delay the solution of the 
British-Canadian problem. 


Political 


The question can roughly be sum- 
med up as follows. Britain is beset 
by economic problems, many of which 
are partly political. The necessity of 
balancing her trade with Canada is 
one of the first objectives of her 
trading policy, but she is herself in 
the midst of a major re-orientation 
of her foreign trade which aggra- 
vates the British-Canadian problem 
for the time being, and prevents Brit- 
ain from concentrating all her re- 
sources on it. There is no easy solu- 
tion, since to enter a bilateral agree- 
ment with Canada would be to com- 
mit the very sin, only on a much larg- 
er scale, for which Britain is being 
criticized at the moment. It would 
amount to a recognition that the res- 
toration of multilateral trade is im- 
possible in the foreseeable future. 

The situation today has the ring of 
Greek tragedy—that two countries 
with such a close affinity, with such 
tremendous mutual moral obligations 
to each, and with the most to gain 
from exchanging their real wealth, 
should be hampered and thwarted by 
the facts of economics, geography, 
and politics. 

One thing is absolutely certain — 
that no one in Britain (and certainly 
no one who has to live on British ra- 
tions) wishes to restrict Canadian 
imports one moment longer than is 
necessary. Britain, like Canada, has 
everything to gain from a return to 
a high level of international trade. 





Rodney Grey, Asst. Financial Vditoy 





—Photo Courtesy Hydro News 
DAM SITE: This is a recent photo from the Quebec side of Ontario 
Hydro work at Des Joachims, on the upper Ottawa. The interprovinc ial 
channel passes under the centre span of the immense conveyor tresile. 
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An “Insurance Economy” 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


“¢\H BLESSED LAND!” exclaims 

the editor of Barron’s (US. 
business and financial weekly), after 
an envious look at the tax reductions 
in our Mr. Abbott’s budget. Compar- 
ing Canada’s budgetary position with 
that of the United States, the editor 
asks “Could it be that the Dominion 
government is operated more effi- 
ciently, more economically and with 
fewer boondoggles?” The answer is 
yes, it could be,-but we have some 
of those things too. However, it’s nice 
to be envied, especially by our rich 
uncle. 

The Abbott budget has certainly 
given a fillip to current business 
sentiment; the general expectation is 
that the resulting lowered prices and 
inzreased public purchasing power 
will do much to maintain Canadian 
business activity at a high level this 
year, and thus to check the reces- 
sio.1al tendencies which have lately 
appeared here, as well as more 
markedly in the United States. 

The stock market has often been 
called the barometer of business, and 
it is interesting to note, against Can- 
ada’s present position, a U.S. finan- 


‘cial writer’s statement that “gloom 


and despair are rampant once again 
in Wall Street.” The volume of busi- 
ness currently being transacted there, 
he says, is insufficient to pay the 
expenses of nine out of ten brokerage 
houses, It’s true that the U.S. has no 
Douglas Abbott. While Canada is re- 
ducing taxes by an amount equal to 
about $4.5 billion in United States 
terms, President Truman feels it 
necessary to ask for $4 billion of 
additional income taxes plus $2 bil- 
lion or more in further social security 
levies. 


Behind the Pessimism 


But this does not explain all the 
pessimism, among businessmen as 
well as in the stock market. There 
seems to be a causé deeper than cur- 
rent conditions. Eric Johnston, the 
former head of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce who is now president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America, says it is fear of socialism. 
He says that businessmen see capi- 
talism dead in most of the world to- 
day and socialism on the march; they 
wonder if North America can survive 
and prosper as a big but lonesome 
island of capitalism, washed on every 
shore by rushing seas of socialism. 

They fear that socialism might en- 
gulf North America too if it had an- 
other deep depression on the shatter- 
ing scale of the unhappy nineteen- 
thirties. “It is my conviction,” says 
Johnston, “that the American people 


are almost as afraid of another de. 
pression as they are of another war.” 
He is also convinced that the depres- 
sion of the nineteen-thirties had an 
impact on American thinking as last- 
ing and as deep as any other event 
in their history. 

But the present widespread fear 
or supposition that capitalism is on 
the way out has no sound basis, 
Johnston maintains. He asserts that 
it is as foolish for the State to do 
nothing as to attempt to do every- 
thing, and advocates the middle road 
to avoid the socialist state. State 
socialism, as an outgrowth of the 
Great Depression, was avoided be- 
cause Americans began to use the 
power and resources of their govern- 
ment to correct economic abuses and 
to relieve economic distress, he says 

According to him, the United 
States was closer to socialism i: the 
thirties than it is today, but in<'ead 
of ditching capitalism, it insure: its 
continuity and preserved the pi:vate 
ownership system and private ‘ree- 
doms by evolving an “insurance °<on- 
omy”. It insured against old-ag: des: 


titution, it insured bank depos. , it 
insured the unemployed, it insu d a 
minimum wage, it insured a s' ler 
price for farm products, it in. ured 


home mortgages through ge ern- 
ment. 

“All these acts, to a great:: 
lesser degree, buttress our pu) "1aS- 


ing power,” says Johnston. * In 
practical effect, we insured the ): ‘nu 
facturer, the retailer, and the p: !es- 
sional man of at least a certain ‘ar 


ket for their goods and services Chis 
was an epoch-making decision We 
decided then and there we | idnt 


want socialism. We wanted th: - 
we want now, to keep the me« 5 . 
production and the distributiv) ° 


goods and services in the har's ° 
private owners.” ae 

Surely there is a lot to be sai! for 
Mr. Johnston’s argument. Ce! ainly 
the “insurance economy” tens ' 
support public purchasing powe! 2" 
if the cost of it is not too he) 
burden for private enterprise, i) ™4) 
be just what the system need: 
big question mark is that mat'<r © 
cost, and the possibility that — 
prise’s profits will be so reduced tha 


incentive will be destroyed. \° = 
porate enterprise, just as no Ie" 
to work 


vidual, will long continue 
without reward. Operators and - 
ers of industry are exclaiming !oU 
ly against high taxation and . 
diminution of profit, but they ™4) os 
crying too soon. A big slump in gee 
ness would provide a real test, a 
the “insurance economy” may PF? 
vent such a slump. 
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C25 F are sold tax-free and, of course, don’t ployed at New York’s Paramount Joe Louis defend his heavyweight 
Television } 5 »¢ ym. or Canada need special equipment. Theatre—and it’s likely that Toronto title next June by this TV-movie 


Ca:odian manufacturers are go- 
ing head with production plans 
for -cts. Already, many Cana- 


e 
. is here to stay. There are at least i 
As Stations Planned half a dozen groups who are anxious 
to spend a minimum of one million 
Ry LARRY ROGERS dollars apiece to install television sta- 
7 tions in Toronto or Montreal. So far, 
Th: B.C. has announced plans him $5,000 to get into radio—one mil- it doesn’t look ~ though — Cana- 
for owe television stations, and lion to get into television. dian station will be in operation this ‘MY HAN H 


dia: are seeing programs from 
Wie stations. Larry Rogers 
sur. evs the television scene in 
Canada. 


EC SION OF THE CANADIAN 
D Bb .OADCASTING CORPORA- 
TION to enter the television field 


with |. tional stations in Toronto and 
Mont::al financed by a_ $4,000,000 
fede: loan means that the tele- 
visio: boom will hit Canada full 
force early in nineteen fifty—about 
eightern months after the video 


mani« first struck the United States. 
The (.B.C. hopes to have its stations 
in Toronto and Montreal operating 
within 12 to 18 months, producing 
programs for TV sets in those cities, 
and iso relaying these kinescope 
progr:ms by recordings or network 
lines ‘0 private stations in other 
parts of the country. 

Both C.B.C. and private TV sta- 
tions will also televise programs 
from the United States, brought up 
either by network or in recorded 
form. There will be a licence fee 
for TV sets, not yet announced, but 
unofficially expected to range be- 
tween $10 and $25 a year. Readying 
for the boom, Canadian radio manu- 
facturers have announced that they’ll 
build some 12,000 sets this year, hav- 
ing a total value of around six mil- 
lion dollars. One year ago, television 
was much in the same stage as radio 
before the loudspeaker—it was an 
expensive hobby which moved along 
on its novelty value. 

Then two things happened—sets 
becams Cheaper and better; pro- 
grams and stations became more 
plentiful. One year ago there were 
around 200,000 TV sets in the United 
States, stations in eight cities, and 
one experimental cable network be- 
tween Washington and New York. 
Today there are over one million sets 
in use, stations in more than fifty 
cities. ind a network stretching from 
the Atlantic coast west to Chicago 
and Si. Louis. ° 

On: year ago television might still 
have ‘urned out to be just another 


fad, | .e miniature golf or gin rum- 
my- lay it’s undoubtedly here to 
Stay. elevision sets are now being 
prod: +d at the rate of 2,000,000 a 
yea) the United States; new sta- 


tions ind new network extensions 
are ing pushed throughout the 


coun' .; television spokesmen pre- 
dict | at theirs will be among the 
top industries in the nation by 
1950, 

To there is proportionately 
as le © a potential television audi- 


ence ... Canada as there was in the 
Unite’ States one year ago. 


The i ringe 


Aby one-seventh of Canada’s 
Populc ‘on, living in southern On- 
tario, today within the range of 
Amer n television stations. These 
Statio: in Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 


land, uffalo and Rochester, now 
'elevis. programs that can be picked 
Up alr. st anywhere along Ontario’s 


Southe 1 and western shores from 
vobou * to Windsor and Sarnia. 
Vhile he reception is not top-quality 
throug out most of this area, except 
n the Windsor and Niagara Penin- 
Sulas, ‘ne Canadian customer is being 
ered a better television set and 
rod ‘'rograms to watch than those 
ich Americans saw through most 
of 194s 
oer vision manufacturers are 
naa Ing many hundreds of thou- 
cna, - dollars in installing the 
Specialized equipment and in train- 


ae personnel to build TV sets on an 
ae mbly-line basis. One industry 
te — explained: “We figure a 
on set is ten times as com- 
ca to make as a radio set—the 
ens equipment that a manufac- 
. needs can cost several hundred 
nd dollars alone. One big 

€rican manufacturer says it cost 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Manufacturers are not the only movie-goers will be able to watch process. 
ones who are betting that television ® 


I asked what Canadian sets wil] year. At the present time it reported- 
cost when production gets rolling ly takes close to twelve months to 
and he told me that it was hoped to get a station in commercial opera- 
obtain a price scale in line with that tion from start of construction. TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
current in the U.S.—with table There’s action on other TV fronts 
models selling at from $400 to $500 in Canada, too. One of Canada’s new- 
and console models at $700 to $800. est big motion picture houses, the i 
Following their radio manufacturing Odeon-Toronto, is said to be planning 
policy, Canadian companies do not _ to put into use its complete television 
intend to build low-quality low-cost facilities at an early date, while 





e e e e 
sets, but will concentrate on top other downtown Toronto picture work h CG d; 
quality. Referring to the $1,000 price- houses are rushing similar installa- ing wit and 1anNS in 
tag on models now being sold in’ tions to keep pace. These theatres , IR Li 
Toronto, he pointed out that this plan to pick up telecasts of major eV ery Wd 0 Z é 
model leaves the factory at $700, to events from the Buffalo network out- ‘ 
which is added 18 per cent in sales let on their own powerful receiving 
and excise taxes, plus the cost of sets, take films of the telecasts, rush SZ11CE 1817 


extra amplifiers and special tuning the films through a special rapid- 
made necessary by Toronto’s distance developing process and then project 
from the program source. The $700 them onto their screens, with less 
price, he added, is very close to the than a minute time-lag. This new 
U.S. figure on similar models, which technique has been successfully em- 
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‘BELL TELETYPE 


FLASHES IT INSTANTLY, EXACTLY 





If your business has branches 


or departments in different 





locations, you will want to Wuew tne meetin money, lia 
check on the advantages of 


= 
® 
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Bell Teletype. Complete delivery dates are important, BELL TELETYPE 


information is as near as your 


telephone. Call your Telephone is the modern, efficient link between the 


sane Pee eee units of an organization. It’s the modern, 
Bell Teletype expert to 

visit you. He'll be glad to fast, sure, printed communications service. 
explain how Teletype can F . 
With TELETYPE installed, serviced 


serve your business and to 


arrange for a demonstration. 
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and maintained by Bell personnel — 


Canada’s communications experts — all messages 





are carried over telephone lines — 95°} 


BELL 
“TELETYPE 





of which are in cables, safer from interruptions. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Agents for the North American I ‘elegraph Company 
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Government 


and 


Corporation 


Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, ENG. 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


in 


Time, Motion and Methods Study 


Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 


Foremen and Supervisory Training 


Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 


Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 


Sales, Distribution and Marketing 


Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 


15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 249 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
for the quarter ending 30th April 1949 and 
that the same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after MONDAY, the 
SECOND day of MAY next, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 3lst 
March 1949. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 
By Order of the Board. 
JAMES STEWART 
General Manager 
Toronto, 11th March 1949 














PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following Dividends have been declared 
for the quarter ending the 30th day of 
April, 1949. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one- 
half per cent. (142%), payable on the 
2nd day of May to Shareholders of re- 
cord of the 5th day of April, 1949. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share, payable on the 
16th day of May to Shareholders of re- 
cord of the 14th day of April, 1949. 

By Order of the Board. 

L. P. ROBERTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Montreal, March 28, 1949 
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Noranda Returning To Normal, 
Earnings Highest Since 1943 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


SINCE ITS INCORPORATION 26 

years ago, Noranda Mines Ltd. 
has expanded from a mining venture 
into an outstanding integrated metal 
producing and manufacturing organ- 
ization, and earnings in 1948 were 
the highest since 1943. The number 
of employees on the payroll at the 
year end was 1,602, the greatest 
number since 1944 and, with a better 
supply of labor available, the com- 
pany is now returning to a more 
normal mining and _ development 
program which is resulting in a 
gradual increase in production. Net 
profit for the year was $4.45 per 
share, inclusive of $2.29 per share 
from dividends and. interest on in- 
vestments. This compares with $3 
per share in 1947, including $1.63 
from dividends and interest; earnings 
of that period being adversely affect- 
ed by a strike in the first quarter 
and a shortage of miners throughout 
the year. The 1943 net was $5.18 per 
share, against $4.12 in 1944, $4.02 in 
1945 and $2.81 in 1946. Dividend dis- 
bursments last year totalled $3.25 per 
share. The domestic price of 21% 
cents per pound of copper, which 
prevailed since June, 1947, was in- 
creased to 23% cents in August, 1948, 
and James Y. Murdoch, president, 
states that the company’s copper pro- 
duction is sold to the end of 1949 
with a percentage sold beyond that 
date. 


In commenting on the acquisition 
of substantial share interests in 
Anglo-Huronian and Mining Corpor- 
ation, the Noranda Mines’ president 
tells shareholders in the annual re- 
port that the object and goal of the 
directors over the years has been 
to secure the continuity of life and 
earning power of the company. With 
the additions to the company’s in- 
vestment holdings important share 
interests have been acquired in 
companies owning or controlling pro- 
duction of copper, zinc, gold, silver 
and other minerals, and Mr. Murdoch 
points out “your directors feel that 
the long term position of the com- 





pany has been greatly strengthened.” 
In October, 1948, Noranda purchased 
149,000 shares of Mining Corporation; 
total holdings at this date being 224,- 
000 shares with a book value of 
$2,529,000. The combined holdings of 
Noranda and associated companies 
total 31 per cent of the issued capital of 
Mining Corporation. The latter owns 


control of Quemont Mining Corpor- : 


ation, which will shortly be coming 
into large scale production, and of 
Normetal Mining Corporation. In 
January, 1949, Noranda purchased 
375,000 shares of Anglo-Huronian, 
increasing shareholdings to 492,662 
shares, having a book value of 
$4,748,300. The total combined share- 
holdings of Anglo-Huronian, held by 
Noranda and Hallnor Mines, which 
it controls, is slightly over 43 per cent. 
Anglo-Huronian owns or controls a 
substantial block of Kerr-Addison, 
with the result that Noranda and 
associated companies hold 44.5 per 
cent of the outstanding shares of this 
important gold producer. 


Ore reserves indicated above the 
2,975-foot level at Noranda Mines, 
from information obtained by dia- 
mond drilling and other openings in 
the various orebodies, as of January 
1 totalled 19,485,900 tons, as com- 
pared with 20,118,125 at the end of 
1947. H. L. Rosecoe, vice-president 
and general manager, states that the 
tonnage now being treated in the 
smelter is approaching the maximum 
that can be efficiently smelted in 
one reverberatory furnace so, with 
some expected increase in production 
from the Horne mine and increased 
concentrate from other companies, 
it is probable that the second furnace, 
which has been idle since 1944, will 
be placed in operation shortly. He 
also reports encouraging results ob- 
tained from the operation of the 
experimental test plant designed to 
investigate the possibility of produc- 
ing elemental sulphur and _high- 
zrade iron oxide (iron ore) from 
pyrite. This test work is being con- 
tinued, as well as a study of by- 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


By Haruspex 





OMMON siocks continue favorably 

priced trom the earnings and yield 
standpoint, but remain under pressure 
from investor fears as to the business 
outlook and possible American adverse 
legislation. Barring war, and assum- 
ing as we do, no business collapse, we 
expect phychology to improve in the 
course of the months ahead, with en- 
suing better prices tor stocks. It is 
possible that such advance is now 
getting under way. See below. 

Joint discussions between tax ex- 
perts of the American Congress and 
the U.S. Treasury Department have 
ruled out proposal for an excess prof- 
its tax, thereby removing one serious 
threat present earlier this year. Cana- 
da’s proposal to reduce income taxes 
is a rather severe blow to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a large 
increase in the United States. The 
crop outlook, to date, is good. Build- 
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810,000 


AVERAGE 
1,221,000 


STOCK 
1,036,000 
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ing costs are declining and inviting 
sore additional construction. Bond 
prices have been showing firmness. 
Our index of confidence, while at a 
low level from the long-term stand- 
point, has shown, over the past two 
months, the first evidence of short- 
term stabilization since it started 
down in July of 1948. The U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has reduced mar- 
gin requirements on stock purchases. 

In the face of the above, and in 
combination with evidences that sea- 
sonal business recovery is commenc- 
ing, the market may now be in pro- 
cess of a good intermediate upward 
swing. Close in the rail average at 
or above 50.29 would strongly sug- 
gest it, although last week’s 1.8- 
million-share days are encouraging. 
We would hold stocks accumulated on 
purchasing advices during recent 
weakness. 
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TRANSACTION 
787 ,000 
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products, location of markets ang 
general economics. Oliver Haj 
consulting engineer, advises that ex. 
ploration was carried on in 1948 fop 
copper in Gaspe, for iron in the 
Norancon concession in northern 
Quebec, for copper and gold in west. 
ern Quebec, for copper and gol jn 
western Quebec, western Ontirig 
northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia and for !eaq 
and copper in the Yukon. Wor! ing 
capital of $15,987,764 at the end of 
the year compared with $16,84. 597 
a year previous. 

A dividend of five cents per share 
has been declared by New Calumet 
Mines payable on April 28 to share. 
holders of record April 19. Ths js 
the second dividend for the com) iny, 
the previous dividend of 10 cents: be. 
ing made in January, and is sai to 
initiate payments on a regiilar 
quarterly basis of five cents per 
share. The company is now repo: ted 
free of any indebtedness and the 
payment is out of earnings for the 
first quarter of the current yar. 
The mill is now stated to be operat. 
ing at capacity of 560 tons daily. as 
compared with an average rate of 
530 tons in the year ended Septeniber 
30. 

Earnings of San Antonio Gold 
Mines, in Manitoba, where develop. 
ment work consisted of preparations 
for opening of the area between the 
16th and the 26th levels, were little 
changed in 1948 from the previous 
12 months. Net profit of $339,483, 
or 14 cents per share, compared 
with $326,099, of 13.6 cents in 147. 
All work in connection with the No. 
4 winze sinking program was com- 
pleted. The actual winze botiom 
now stands at 1,753 feet below the 
16th level, or 4,117 feet below surface. 
The 26th, or bottom working level, 
was established at a depth of 3,864 


feet. Of 6,223 feet of lateral develop- 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 


Toronto Kirkland Lake 
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SO YOU CAN 





You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true —- Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to plan your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 
320 BAY ST., TORONTO 








New Industrial Buildings 


@ One Contract 

@ One Responsibility 

@ One Firm 
—Using Standard Unit Construc- 
tion for lower costs. 
—Designing and constructing (he 
building for your requirement, 
personally adapted to the needs 0! 
your business. 
Cost Data and Estimates Provided 

— Enquiries Invited — 


PENNY - CASSON 
WESTELL 


LIMITED 


General Contractors 
GR. 4665 


393 BIRCHMOUNT ROAD - TORONTO 
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ment over 3,000 feet was in the No. 4 
winze, and confined chiefly to the 


17th and 26th levels. On the 17th 
jeve! the downward extension of the 
«50° vein was encountered, and at the 
year end this development was high- 


jy ;:vorable. A crosscut driven on 
the 26th level cut the sedimentary 
bas: it contact just before the year 
proving continuity of favorable 


end 
structure to at least this horizon. 
The ore reserve figure shows a slight 


incy-ase and stands at 720,000 tons 
of «hich 120,000 tons are broken in 


the stopes. Working capital eased 
fro. $816,484 to $728,595. 

A profit of $225,818 is reported by 
Spr.nger, Sturgeon Gold Mines, and 
its subsidiary, Canadian Industrial 
Minerals, for 1948, as compared with 
$357,261 in the. previous year. Ship- 
merts of barytes were somewhat 
int) rupted during the latter part of 
the vear and were not resumed until 


Jai iary, since which time heavy ton- 
nace has moved through the Port 
of Halifax. Marketing conditions 
con inued satisfactory, K. J. Springer, 
president, states, although there was 
a reduction in crude ore sales in the 
ing area, due to the dollar short- 
ge The ore reserve as of December 
31 is estimated to be 1,797,013 tons. 











Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited 


Notice is hereby given that the Beard of 
Directors of this Company has declared a | 
ividend of one dollar per share on the 
mpany’s issued Ordinary Shares of" no 
‘ value, payable on June lst, 1949 to 
1,reholders of record at the close of -busi- 
on April 29th, 1949. 


the case of share warrants to bearer 
the above dividend is represented by Coupon 
No. 83, which coupon should be detached by 
the holders of warrants and presented for 
payment as follows:— 
1. Coupons detached from warrants 
physically held in and by residents of 
| Belgium or the Duchy of Luxembourg, 
| France, or The Netherlands—after com- 
| pliance with the Belgian, French or 
The Netherlands regulations pertaining 
| 












thereto and following a notice which 

will be published in each country in 

} connection therewith — must be pre- 

| sented to the Company’s paying agent 

Brussels, Paris or Amsterdam, re- 
spectively, for payment. 


2. In all other cases coupons may be 
resented in England to The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 2 Lombard St., Lon- 
ion E. C. 3, or in Canada to the Com- 
pany, 25 King St. West, Toronto. If 
‘resented in England coupons will be 
iid in Canadian currency provided 
older complies with the Exchange Con- 
rol Act (1947). 


Payment of this dividend to non-residents 
of Canada will, where applicable, be subject 
deduction of Canadian Non-resident In- 
e Tax. 
Dated at Toronto, Canada, the 22nd day 
of March, 1949. 
Order of the Board, 
. OSBORNE MITCHELL, 
Secretary. 
_ he Transfer Agents of the Company are 
| No ional Trust Company, Limited, Toronto 
a Montreal, Canada, and The National 
| C. » Bank of New York, N.Y. who should be 
nc ‘fied promptly of any change of address. 








Murray Wilson 


Mr. Frank B. Peppiatt, General Sales 


iager, Calvert Distillers (Canada) 
‘lnited, announces. the appointment 
oO Murray Wilson as Sales Manager 
for Ontario and Manitoba. Mr. Wilson 
fatne to Canada in 19386 as Canadian 
; of MeVitie & Price. In 
N42 he joined the staff of Canadian 
Breweries Limited, and from 1946-49 
acted as Sales Manager for the Western 
Division of the O’Keefe Brewing 


ihager 


Company. 
o Mr. Wilson organized the Sales 
School at the University of Western 


Onion ee : 
~Ntario and was its first chairman. He 
an active member of the Ad & Sales 


Is 


Club, London, Ontario, of the London 
‘amber of Commerce, and of the 
udustrial & Public Relations Com- 

Mittee of London, Ontario. * 





FROM CANADA'S 


ANNUAL TOTALS MILLIONS OF 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MINES 
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In view of the size of the reserve 
it was not deemed necessary to make 
any expenditures in an effort to 
establish the extensions of the ore- 
body beyond its present known 
limits. A number of properties were 
examined during the year by the 
company’s field engineer, but nothing 
of economic importance was located. 
Since the end of the year the option 
granted on the company’s ilmenite 
property in the Allard Lake area, 
Quebec, has been exercised and 
payment of the balance of $145,000 
received. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows current assets. of 
$659,829, which includes $524,773 
in cash and accounts receivable 
plus 290,000 shares of Leitch 
Gold Mines, with a quoted market 
value of $319,000, other stccks 
with a market value of $18,425, and 
other unlisted stocks at book value 
of $75,334. Materials and supplies 
are carried at cost of $151,978. Cur- 
rent liabilities amounted to $173,219. 
Shareholders will be asked at the 
annual meeting on April 6 to change 
the company’s name to Barymin 
Company, Ltd. 
es 

New Jason Mines, at Casummit 
Lake, in the Patricia district, where 
milling is expected to be resumed 
in July at 150 tons daily, continues 
to secure unusually high gold values 
in drifting west in the hanging wall 
section of the No. 1 vein on the 6th 
level. The last 70 feet of drifting 
in this section, up to the middle of 
March, averaged $114.80, if high 
assays were cut to 5.00 ozs., or $32.20 
if high values cut to 1.00 oz. A sum- 
mary of all drifting results on the 
No. 1 vein is now being calculated 
and drifting on high grade is being 
continued to the west. The new work 
on No. 1 Porphyry vein at upper 
levels includes drifting, raising and 
diamond drilling, following the estab- 
lishment of a length of 665 feet 
averaging $41.30 over 29 inches on 
the 7th level. 

An order-in-council has been passed 
by the Quebec government, granting 
to United Asbestos Corporation a 
mining concession, including the area 
covered by Black Lake, Quebec, in 
the heart of the Canadian asbestos 
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—Bank of Canada Statistical Summary 
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» * E Y s : 
Production of Canada’s mines for the last twenty years is plotted above 
in dollar value. Increases are evident in all groups during 1946 - 48. 


camp. This concession entitles the 
corporation to develop and produce 
ore in the area underlying the bed of 
the lake. A huge tonnage of ore 
has been indicated by extensive dia- 
nond drilling. Plans are now heing 
formulated for the sinking of the 
first shaft, which will be designed not 
only to service development, but to 
handle production. The company re- 
ports having in excess of $500,000 in 
cash, which it is considered will be 
more than adequate for the purpose 
of shaft sinking and ore development. 


Net profit of $250,250, equal to 
#59 cents per share, is reported by 
Leitch Gold Mines for 1948, and 
this compares with $186,961, (not 
including profit on sale of securities) 
or 6.42 cents in the previous year. 
Shaft sinking has now been finished, 
with three stations established be- 
low the sill. Crosscuts are being 
started from the 17th and 19th levels, 
and if the ore below the sill should 
prove up as it has above, the com- 
pany should be able to maintain its 
ore reserves for many years to come, 
according to the annual report. K. J. 
Springer, president, states that ore 
developed on the 15th level, bottom 
level above the sill, proved to be 
one of the best in the mine. Ore 
reserves at the end of 1948 totalled 
135,184 tons, grading $34.78, against 
134,049 tons grading $26.98 a year 
previous. Working capital of $726,- 
375 compares with $712,312 at the 
end of 1947. 


Acquisition of a group of 15 claims 
in the Sault-Lake Superior district, 
approximately five miles northeast of 
the Camray Mines uranium discover- 
ies on Alona Bay, is‘announced by 
Darmac Gold Mines. J. D. MacGregor, 
president, states Geiger counter read- 
ings have been reported in _ the 
vicinity of the new claims and the 
consideration is being given to plans 
for exploration this year. Further 
drilling also is contemplated on the 
24-claim Darmac property a mile 
southwest of Queenston Gold Mines 
in the Kirkland-Larder Lakes dis- 
trict. The company has an authorized 
capital of 3,500,000 shares, with 1,- 
800,000 shares still in the treasury. 








SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 
FURTHER SLIGHT decline was was 294,000 fine ounces. There were 


£\ shown in wholesale prices in Can- 
ada during February, according to the 
general wholesale index released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The de- 
cline in the index in the month was 1.2 
points from January, but was 10.8 
points above the February index last 
year. 

The index for the month, on the base 
1926 = 100, stood at 158.1 as against 
159.3 in January and 147.3 in February 
a vear earlier. As compared with the 
preceding month, decreases were re- 
corded for all indexes with the excep- 
tion of iron products and non-ferrous 
metals. Non-metallic minerals remain- 
ed unchanged. 


Gold production in Canada was main- 
tained at a comparatively high level in 
January, output for the month amount- 
ing to 308,989 fine ounces as compared 
with 273,366 in the corresponding 
month last year, an increase of 13 per 
cent. The monthly average for 1948 


advances over a year earlier in all pro- 
ducing provinces, except British Colum- 
bia. The largest increase as in earlier 
months were in Ontario and Quebec. 
(D.B.S.) 


In March public bond financing in 
Canada totalled $69,262,276 according 


to the compilation of Wood, Gundy & 
Company Ltd. For the first three 
months of 1949 the total of public bond 
financing was $178,501,364 compared 
with $223,963,768 for the same period of 
1948 a decrease of 20 per cent. 


Sales and purchases of securities be- 
tween Canada and other countries 
in January amounted to $36,400,000, 
slightly more than the average month- 
ly value of transactions during the year 
1948. <A sales balance of $400,000 re- 
placed the purchase balance of $600,000 
which occurred in December. The net 
movement of funds from international 
transactions in outstanding securities 
has been consistently outward during 


3% to 4% 


From Municipal Debentures 


City of Toronto, Ont 

City of Montreal, Que. 
City of Vancouver, B.C... . 
Town of Parry Sound, Ont.. . 
Town of Mahone Bay, N.S. 
City of Port Alberni, B.C... . 
District of Salmon Arm, B.C. 


Township of Tarentorus, Ont. 


We offer these securities as principals. 


334 
31 


Rate Maturity Price 


( 


Yield 
pi 
0 


3.1 | 
3.36 
3.82 
3.00 
3.43 
3.79 
3.79 


4.00 


94.50 
95.00 
99.00 
102.67 * 
101.00 
91.41* 
102.46 * 
100.00 


1970 
1967 
1969 
1950-59 
1969 
3 1959-68 
4 1951-72 
4 1949-64 


Prices quoted “‘and accrued interest”. 


*Prices quoted for equal amounts of each maturity. 


Descriptive material for any of these securities will be 
forwarded promptly on request by telephone or mail. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 
Ottawa Hamilton 
Regina Edmonton 


New York 


Toronto 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


and the N 





Copies available on request. 


Write or telephone. WAverley 3681 


Dominion SECURITIES 


CORPN. 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


London, Ont. 
New Westminster Victoria 
Halifax 





OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


ew Budget 


The new Budget regula- 
tions willhave an important 
bearing on your investment 
policy, particularly in 
relation to investments in 
Common Stocks. 

This subject is discussed 
in our April booklet IN- 
VESTMENTS which con- 
tains, in addition, a repre- 
sentative list of offerings of 
Government and Corpora- 
tion securities at prices to 
yield from 214% to 6%. 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 











; IMPERIAL BANK 
Gquew-' stores B uimited OF CANADA 


40TH CONSECUTIVE c.IVIDEND 

A dividend ot fifteen cents (i5¢) per 
share on ail issued “ommon Shares ot 
the Company nas neen deciared pay- 
able June 1, 1949, te sharehnide:s ot 


record as at the close ot busiv.ess 
April 29, 194s. 
By Order ot the Board, 


K. R. GILLELAN, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec Treas 


Brantford, Ont., March 30, 1949. 





——_—_—_— 


the past two years, resulting in monthly 
sales balances on only four occasions. 
(D.B.S.) 


Industrial cmployment showed a fur- 
ther seasonal contraction between Jan- 
uary 1 and February 1, but was well 
above the level of a year ago. (D.B.S.) 


Industrial activity during February 
as measured by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Index (1937= 100) declined 
to 155, compared with 158 in January 
and 156 in February 1948. The down- 
turns were in food and beverages, wood 
product, and heavy iron and steel units. 


DIVIDEND No. 235 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of 
Thirty Cents (30c) per share has been de- 
clared for the quarter ending 30th April, 
1949, payable at the Head Office and Bran- 
ches on and after Monday, the 2nd day of 
May next, to shareholders of record of 31st 
March, 1949. 

By Order of the Board. 

I. K. JOHNSTON, 
General Manager. 
Toronto 9th, March, 1949. 





Canadian production of crude petro- 
leum and natural gasoline rose to an 
all-time monthly high figure of 1,356,- 
500 barrels in January. 


Landings and landed value of the 
products of Canada’s sea fisheries both 
showed substantial increases in Feb- 
ruary over the corresponding month 
last year. (D.B.S.) 


Domestic disappearance of creamery 
butter was lower in February, amount- 
ing to 17,250,000 pounds, down 16% per 
cent from the same month last year. 
(D.B.S.) 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Voluntary Disability Protection 


Instead Of Compulsory Cover 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


At present people generally are 
seeking relief from instead of an 
addition to existing regimenta- 
tion and taxation, and so opposi- 
tion is increased to the imposi- 
tion of more in the form of com- 
pulsory hea Ith insurance or 
other measures having a similar 
effect. 


Those who are familiar with 
the thriftless way in which 
governments administer their 
affairs are well aware that no 
government can carry on a busi- 
ness like insurance as efficiently 
or at as low a cost to the public 
in the long run as those who are 
engaged in it as a private com- 
petitive enterprise. 


_ many reasons are given 

why sickness insurance, or health 
insurance as it is now generally 
called, should be conducted by the 
government on a compulsory basis 
instead of by private insurance or- 
ganizations cn a voluntary basis, 
about the only valid one is that pri- 
vate insurers do not cover enough 
people; but it cannot be denied that 
every year the discrepancy is being 
steadily reduced, although there is 
still a wide gap between the number 
insured and those who need the pro- 
tection. 


WOW“ J 


FIDELITY 


| Insurance 
Company of Canada 












pay COMPLETE SERVICE taf pp 


he 7 company claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 








ae 


service im any emergency. 
coverage for automobile, fire, personal 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, general liability, 
and fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST.. TORONTO 


Private accident and health insur- 
ers are also criticized on the ground 
that their costs are too high. But ex- 
perience shows that any saving in 
state insurance costs can only be ef- 
fected temporarily by loading part of 
the costs upon the general taxpayers, 
and that in the end the costs must be 
borne by the insured themselves 
either directly or indirectly and are 
bound to be higher as in the case of 
all other government operated under- 
takings which do not have to be man- 
aged on a basis of efficiency or as 
economically as undertakings con- 
ducted on the private enterprise com- 
petitive system. The German state 
health insurance plan is often cited 
as a model, but statistics show that 
many times as many cases of illness 
have. been reported as_ occurring 
among those insured under the state 
plan as compared with those among 
persons not coming under the plan. 

As has been pointed out before, the 
reason is that under a state plan the 
administrators are mainly political 
appointees and do not feel the urge 
to efficient administration to the ex- 
tent required by private competitive 
enterprise. While competition will 
compel private insurance organiza- 
tions to pay all just claims, their 
business interests will force them to 
clamp down on the unjust or fraudu- 
lent claimant. Under state insurance 
there will undoubtedly be a greater 
absence from work because of the 
tendency to stay away on the slight- 
est excuse. This is a defect in state 
health insurance. 

In fact, this tendency to stay away 
from work and put in claims in or- 
der to get some easy money from the 
government is one of the strongest 
arguments against state health in- 
surance, as it can, as one observer 
has pointed out, become very wide- 
spread and go a long way in under- 
mining the moral fibre of the people. 
It is admitted that eliminating the 
first one or two weeks of sickness 
trom the coverage might help in that 
respect, but, on the other hand, would 
bring considerable hardship to many 
honest claimants who need the pro- 
tection most. 

Although at one time there was 
quite a demand in some quarters for 
the establishment of compulsory 
state health insurance in Canada, at 
present there seems to be a growing 
body of opinion against the interven- 
tion of the government in this field. 
It is widely held that the govern- 
ment should confine its activities to 
the provision of medical care in the 
case of those individuals who are not 
in a position to make such provision 
for themselves, and that the rest of 
the population should not be sub- 
jected to this additional kind of regi- 
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Complete 






ERIS URARACE 
COMPARA Y 


WANTED: A MAN WHO CAN GET THINGS DONE! 


This is an opportunity for a capable, vigorous and for- 
ward-looking man, willing to work hard if the results are 


worth his while. 


The newly-formed Porcupine Chamber 


of Commerce is in the market for a Secretary Manager. 
There are more than 1,000 potential members for this 
organization in the richest gold-mining area in the world. 
The man we want must be a worker and must possess initia- 
tive and drive. He must have personality plus and the native 
ability to do a big job properly. If he is bilingual, so much 
the better, although that is not essential. To the right man 
a salary will be paid commensurate with the responsibilities 
of the job. Applicants should give complete details as to 
their background, age and experience and some indication of 
salary expected. Applications may be addressed to: The Por- 
cupine Chamber of Commerce, Post Office Box No. 622, 


Timmins, Ontario. 
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—Pbhoto by Bowley and Carey 


CANAL PROJECT: The opening of the Welland Canal, shown above, 
marks the beginning of navigation for 1949 on the Great Lakes. For the 
next eight months, canals and docksides will be crowded with freighters. 


mentation, as they are already suf- 
fering from too much government 
regimentation as it is, and are look- 
ing for less instead of more of it. 


Cost Fallacy 


There are people who believe that 
the government could furnish life, 
fire, accident and sickness, and other 
classes of insurance to the public at 
a lower cost than can those now en- 
gaged in the business as a private 
competitive enterprise, and who are 
in favor of the establishment of mu- 
nicipal, provincial or federal govern- 
ment insurance schemes. Some of 
these, indeed, are engaged in various 
forms of private enterprise them- 
selves, but they would raise their 
hands in holy horror at the sugges- 
tion that the government should in- 
tervene in their particular business 
with the object of effecting a saving 
in costs to the public. 

In their opinion it would be simply 
ridiculous to think that any govern- 
ment, municipal, provincial or fed- 
eral, could carry on their particular 
enterprise as efficiently or as eco- 
nomically in the long run as they 
themselves are able to operate it, 
with their experience and knowledge 
acquired after years of training and 
study, and that any temporary sav- 
ing which might be shown at the 
outset could only be made possible 
by loading part of the costs on the 
general taxpayers. 

Yet, strange to say, some of these 
businessmen evidently do not take 
the same view with respect to the 
government going into the insurance 
business, though a government is no 
better equipped to conduct an insur- 
ance undertaking efficiently or eco- 
nomically than it is to carry on any 
other commercial undertaking. 

If businessmen and the public gen- 
erally fully grasped this elementary 
truth—and they will not unless pains 
are taken to get them to do so—there 
would be little or no demand for 
government intervention in the in- 
surance business or in any other 


—Photo by Panda 
MODEL BANK: This is a model of 
the new Bank of Nova Scotia being 
built in down-town Toronto. Mathers 
and Haldenby, and Beck and Edie 
are architects. Model is by Photo- 
graphic Survey Corporation, Toronto. 





business in which, like in the insur- 
ance business, there is plenty of com- 
petition and no monopoly, and in 
which people are protected against 
loss of their money by the public 
safeguards which surround the busi- 
ness. 

Sometimes the claim is made that 
while there is competition for busi- 
ness between companies and com- 
panies and between agents and 
agents, there is virtually no compe- 
tition as to insurance rates. But, as 
is well known by those who take out 
insurance policies, there is lots of 


April 12, 1949 





competition in all branches of ingyp. 
ance between tariff and non-tariff 
companies, between stock and mutua] 
insurers, reciprocals and Lloya’s un. 
derwriters. 

As a matter of fact, it is question. 
able if there is any other big bygj. 
ness—and insurance is a big business 
—in which the competition as to rates 
and service is keener and is operating 
all the time to provide broadey anq 
broader service at lower and ‘ower 
rates. This trend will continue as 
long as insurance is maintained as qa 
private competitive enterprise, ang 
the insurance buying public wil! reap 
the benefit. It will come to ar end 
as regards any branch of the busi. 
ness if that branch is taken ove; and 
operated as a government monopoly, 
when, the incentive of competition 
being removed, the public will have 
to be satisfied with whatever tyne of 
service government bureaucrai. see 
fit to provide. 

What is needed at this time is a 
wider dissemination of information 
about the merits of the private «om- 
petitive system of insurance az its 
advantages over any type of ‘non. 
opolistic system established by « fed- 
eral, provincial or municipal govern- 
ment. — 


Tr = ommercial General Insurarice 
Company of Mexico 


Notice is hereby given that the Commercial 
General Insurance Company of Mexico, having 
ceased to carry on business in Canada. will 
apply to the Minister of Finance for the release, 
on the fourth day of July, 1949, of the securi- 
ties on deposit with the Minister of Finance, 
and that any insurance company opposing such 
release should file its opposition thereto with 
the Minister of Finance on or before the fourth 
day of July, 1949. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 28th day of 


March, 1949. 
(Sgd.) V. R. WILLEMSON, 
Chief Agent for Canada. 
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President 
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Great American 
AIusurance Company 


New Pork 


ROCHESTER 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


QUEBEC TORONTO 


Good Companies All... 


Hlan fer Independence 


Protection from disaster and loss is one of the greatest - 
assurances of personal and commercial independence. 


A carefully planned insurance program will give you this 
independence at surprisingly low cost. Call one of our 
conveniently located agents—or your own insurance broker. 


HEAD OFFICE IN CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 
465 St. John Street, Montreal, Que. 


BRANCHES IN 


LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
QUE. ONT. ONT. MAN. B.C, 
Geo. E.VIGER George E. HOWE H.O.HOLROYDE  L. B. SPEECHLY W. EVANS 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 





Great American 
Indemnity Company 
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AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Mr. Wilson Makes A Bonfire 
Of Postwar Controls 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


suturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


Postwar decontrol took a major 
step orward the other day when 
the !oard of Trade of the United 
Kin.dom made a “bonfire of 
coni:ols”. Many more consumer 
sood= are off-ration, and it may 
he ssumed__ that purchasing 
pow! and goods have reached 
a revgh equilibrium. Mr. Mar- 
ston discusses current “defla- 


talk in U.K. 


tion 


Lond 


AR‘ LD WILSON, president of 
th: British Board of Trade, has 
adopte:' a slogan: to make a bonfire 
of con!ols. Last year the fire was 
in earnest, and Mr. Wilson 


starte: 
a kept it fed. It may be that, read- 
ing each successive list of goods and 
processes decontrolled, the general 
public has realized for the first time 
how intricate and all-embracing were 
the restrictions imposed by war. 
Industrialists and traders, how- 
ever, have been painfully aware of 
the change in their activities. Now 
they are involved in the reverse pro- 
cess, changing back to pre-war ways. 
For the less efficient, who have been 
sustained by quotas, fixed profit- 
margins, and other supports of the 
status quo, the revival of competition 
is not altogether welcome. There is 
general agreement, however, that 


health is being restored to the econ- 
omy— within the limits of high tax- 
ation, accompanied by abnormal 
governmental expenditure. 

The controls which are being re- 
laxed are mainly those on the use of 
industrial materials by individual 
industries and firms, and those on 
the general public’s buying of con- 
sumer goods. It should be noted that 
relaxation of controls in this sense 
does not necessarily—nor usually in 
practice imply freedom of prices. 
The intention is to end during the 
current year all remaining industrial 
controls, except those affecting the 
“utility’’ schemes for providing good, 
simple articles (clothing, furniture, 
ete.) at reasonable prices, those on 
materials which cost hard currency, 
or are still searce throughout the 
world 


Sull iron Control 


In particular, there is still no sign 
of release from allocation of iron 
and steel or non-ferrous metals; and, 
despitt the general emphasis on 
€xpoits, the export of such commodi- 
ules as coal, iron and steel, and non- 


ferrou. serap, is still rigorously con- 
roles. On the consumer side, the 
most :mportant releases have con- 
cerne’ textile goods and footwear: 
boots ind shoes last year, then, by 
stages. the whole range of textiles 
this sear, so that every consumer 
has been able (whatever the pro- 
tests o' the salvage bodies) to throw 
his cluthing-ration book on the bon- 
fire. ut most foods, soap, petrol, 
oe id coke, are rationed in some 

Vay, 

The striet controls of the war and 
post period were imposed in 
order ‘o maintain consumption on 
reasoi. ‘bly healthy lines, against the 
Upset'.ig influence of inflation. The 
relax: ion of controls is, correspond- 
Ingly, a sign of disinflation. But 
there is a marked contrast between 
the fl:mboyant “bonfire of controls” 
and the cautious statements, as in 
the Economie Survey for 1949, that 
disin!!ation has not gone very far” 
, ‘the battle against inflation 


ntinue to be fought.” 
Obviously, the government is not 


on in relation to money in cir- 
an” the supply of goods is 
‘ite plentiful. Traders, on the 
en ‘iand, in many branches of re- 


a Dusiness particularly, are quite 
is on that the supply of goods 
* diready in excess of buying-power. 


H vg ; i 

: OW can these discrepancies be 
€conciled? 

Though no sufficient figures to 


— the point are available, it 
reg to be qa reasonable assumption 
In the British market the quan- 

Y of consumer-goods and available 


buying-power are in approximate 
equilibrium. Nevertheless, goods are 
accumulating. Money is not being 
spent so freely as in former years, 
because the outlook has changed. 
The money in the public’s pockets 
has not increased as much as the 
supply of goods, and the money has 
therefore to be more carefully allo- 
cated. The feeling that more, and 
more varied, goods are coming onto 
the market induces willingness to 
wait for better opportunities. At the 
same time, the sense of recession is 
affecting the sense of security which 
has prevailed among the working 
population all through the period of 


Today we 





inflation. It is well to have some- 
thing put by against a rainy day. 

But it is by no means sure that the 
danger of inflationary spending is 
past. Many people of moderate in- 
come have spent already their war 
savings or service gratuities, but 
there is still a big accumulation of 
savings, payable on demand or at 
short notice, which might be put into 
circulation if the mood changed. The 
Economic Survey has warned that a 
new set of calculations would be 
needed if expenditure on armaments 
had to be substantially increased. It 
may be that the government envis- 
ages such an increase. It may be 
that, having experienced the difficul- 
ties of medium-scale rearmament in 
an inflationary period, it sees reason 
to ensure partial deflation before the 
scale of rearmament expands. 

The controls, therefore, have not 
been lifted carelessly. Indirect tax- 
ation, particularly on such popular 
consumption items as tobacco and 
beer, has been maintained at high 



































wstelhten, 


Live 


rates to draw off “surplus” spending- 
power. Goods have not been de- 
rationed or, in the industrial sphere, 
decontrolled until it has been estab- 
lished that at current prices there is 
no excess of demand. 

Prices are, of course, inflated, and 
in some categories they are deliber- 
ately raised in order to restrain de- 
mand. The price mechanism is thus 





being brought carefully into play, 
side by side with, and to become a 
substitute for, the mechanism of con- 
trols. So there may be some conflict 
between the need to bring down 
prices in more competitive interna- 
tional conditions and the need to re- 
strain a home demand which, over a 
widening field, is not formally 
controlled. 














_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in Canada 
and Newfoundland through licensed 
agents and brokers. 








in a Greater 


One of a series presented by 


to promote a fuller realization by Canadians of Canada’s present greatness 











Canada 


to give Canada a Great 
> New Industry 


IT HAPPENED in Ontario’s Rainy River 
District. Steep Rock Lake — fifteen 
miles long and ranging in depth from 
40 to 265 feet — was emptied by 
batteries of giant pumps. Finlayson 
Lake was lowered by draining from 
the bottom. The course of the Seine 
River was completely changed. 

And one of the richest bodies of iron 
ore on the continent was uncovered. 
Providing millions of tons of ore a 
year — with enough uncovered 

for years to come — Steep Rock’s 
development has been 

spectacular, but it is only ONE 

of many examples of Canada’s 
tremendous modern advance. 

‘Today we truly live in a Greater 
Canada — one with productive 
capacity vastly increased and diversified, 
offering to young Canadians 

‘ greater opportunities than ever 
before in every field of endeavour. 





The iron and steel manufacturing industry 
presents another spectacular example of de- 
velopment: productive capacity and number of 
employees have been doubled since before the 
war, striking indication of Canada’s new posi- 
tion as one of the world’s great industrial nations. 
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Business Briefs 


TEW ALL-TIME PEAK expenditure 
of $31,664,959 in 1948 brought the 
B.C. Electric expansion program 
within sight of completion, said A. E. 
Grauer, president of B.C. Power Cor- 
poration, in releasing the company’s 
1948 annual report. 

As a result of improved and en- 
larged facilities and increased power 
consumption, the company reported 
net income of $2,603,485 compared 
with $1,980,605 in 1947. At that, how- 
ever, earnings were no higher than 
those made in the late 1920’s when 
the volume of business was one half 
the present size. Gross revenues for 
1948, at $36,910,053 were 16.65 per 
cent higher than in 1947, while oper- 
ating expenses at $31,594,082 were up 
13.54 per cent. Per Class “A” share, 
the 1948 net income was equivalent 
to $2.60 compared with $1.98 in 1947. 
After $1,600,000 for Class “A” divi- 
dends, continued at the rate of $1.60 
per annum, there remained approxi- 
mately one million dollars of the 
year’s earnings—or 40 per cent which 
were re-invested in the business in 
the form of expanded and improved 
facilities. 

e 


AST year the Independent Order 

of Foresters, a fraternal benefit 
society organized in 1874, increased 
its membership by over 5,000 to 141,- 
000 and its insurance in force by 
nearly $7,000,000 to $128,000,000. It 
paid to members and beneficiaries 
over $3,700,000, compared with $3,- 
628,448 in 1947. Besides insurance 
benefits it provides fraternal bene- 
fits, the amount of such benefits paid 
in 1948 was $62,000. Assets at the end 
of the year totalled $47,637,685, while 
the surplus and contingent reserves 
amounted to _ $7,777,912 compared 
with $8,062,447 at the end of the 
previous year. 

e 


EDUCTION IN NET INCOME dur- 
ing 1948, because of a greater 
increase in operating expenses than 
in gross revenues, was reported by 
Quebec Power Co. and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Co. The re- 
port was presented to shareholders 
by James Wilson, O.B.E., at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Capital expenditures last year 
amounted to $1,706,320, of which 
$802,868 was spent on construction of 
new transmission and distribution 
lines and extensions to the rural dis- 
tribution system. Another $241,115 
was expended on additions to the ca- 
pacity of Limoilou substation and 
the installation of underground cables 
in Quebec City, and $662,337 on vari- 
ous other additions and improve- 
ments to plants and equipment. 

Gross revenue was $3,875,112, an 
increase of $149,023 over 1947, from 
street-car, bus, railway and freight 
operations. However, total operating 
expenses of $3,483,884 were $303,574 
higher, due to raised wage levels, in- 


RAYMOND DUPUIS, K. C. has 
been elected a member of the 
Canadian advisory board of the 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd., and the 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Co. He is president of 
Dupuis Fréres Ltée of Montreal 
and a director of the Royal Bank. 


creased prices of materials and high- 
er charges which resulted in a loss in 
bus operations. After deducting all 
charges, net income amounted to 
$887, and no interest was paid on the 
1 per cent First Mortgage Income 
bonds and no dividends were paid on 
preferred or common shares. 


oo ANNUAL REPORT of Cana- 
dian Celanese Ltd. for the year 
ended December 31, 1948, records the 
further progress made by the com- 
pany. Net profit was increased by 
$2,258,000 to $5,283,810, the latter 
equal to $10.57 per share on each of 
the 400,000 preferred shares, $1.75 
Series, and the 100,000 preferred 
shares, $1.00 series, outstanding, with 
the balance, after providing for pre- 
ferred dividends, being equal to $3.61 


Ii94 


1948 was a year of heavy losses... 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


per share on the 1,241,636 common 
shares outstanding at the year-end, 
the result of a 4-for-1 subdivision in 
December. The 1947 net profit of 
$3,025,462 is, after preferred divi- 
dends, equivalent to $1.81 per share 
on the new common stock. 

Net operating profit showed an 
increase of over $3,000,000 at $9,742,- 
762 and investment income was also 
higher at $216,047 as against $149,569. 
Total income amounted to $9,958,809 
as compared with $6,808,439 a year 
ago. 

e 

| COMMON WITH the electrical 

manufacturing industry the Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. enjoyed 
a new high level of production during 
1948, measured both in actual physical 
output and in dollar volume. The net 
profits from the year’s operations 
amounted to $4,177,340. Four quar- 
terly dividends of 50c. per share, 
equal to $2.00 per annum, were paid 
during the year. 





Fire — vive y astage one of the heaviest in 
the history of North America—Estimated $750,000,000. 





Inventories of $15,762,483 (before 
deducting a reserve of $500,000) com- 
pare with inventories of the previous 
year of $14,149,590, an increase of 11 
per cent. This increase is due to the 
continued rise in material and wage 
costs, as well as the building up of 
stocks of finished products for “off 
the shelf” delivery. While these in- 
ventories have been conservatively 
valued to allow for losses on inactive 
or unbalanced stocks, it has been con- 
sidered necessary to make a special 
provision of $500,000 to provide for 
losses from price reductions. 


HE RESULTS of Canadian Oil 

Companies, Ltd., planned post- 
war expansion program, together 
with an easing in supplies, are re- 
flected in the favorable profits re- 
ported by Canadian Oil Companies 
for the year ended December 31, 1948. 
Net profit for the year showed an 
increase of $155,819 to $887,408, equal 
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to $22.19 per share on the 40,009 
shares of combined 8 per cent, 5 per 
cent and 4 per cent preferred stocks 
outstanding, and, after providing for 
preferred dividends, the balance was 
equal to $1.58 per share on the com. 
mon stock. The 1947 net profit of 
$731,589 was equal to $18.29 per share 
preferred and $1.22 per share com. 
mon. 

Net operating profits of $2,608,594 
represented an increase of $158,542 
over the previous year’s $2,450,05°, 


R: C. BERKINSHAW, chairman of 

the board of directors of the 
Easy Washing Machine Co. Ltd., has 
announced the election of S. J. Ran- 
dall, formerly vice-president and 
general manager, as president. As 
chief executive officer, Mr. Raniall 
will continue to give active direction 
to the affairs of the company, C. H, 
Legg, secretary-treasurer, has heen 
elected a vice president. 
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Automobile — death and injury on the highways at the highest level recorded. 


A ccident and Liability — Accidents in the home, 


at work and on the street continued to mount without let-up. 


Bi: prudence of past years, careful 


administration, and the consequent 


reserves built up in better years make it 


possible for Insurance Companies to meet their 


full obligations to policyholders and to the 


public, and continue with increasing value the 


many and varied services in insurance advice 


and loss protection. An enlightened public 


does realize that:— 


@ It makes its own premium rates. As losses 


Che Symbol of 


om, | 













Sound Protection 


and the consequent claims are reduced, the 


cost of insurance is reduced. 


@ In its own interest, it must assist Insurance 


Companies in their continuing efforts to 


eliminate hazards and so reduce losses. 


@ Consistent with establishing the financial 


reserves for your protection in years of heavy 


losses, the intense competition in the Insurance 


business guarantees that premium rates will be 


kept at the lowest possible level which good 


management can provide. 


@ In 1949, help prevent the fires and accidents 


Insurance Companies not only collect premiums and pay losses, 


but work continually to reduce premiums by preventing losses. 


which cause financial suffering in your community. 


@ It isin YOUR interest to co-operate. 


Issued in the interests of Safety and Security by: 


Canadian Underwriters’ 


Association 


Board insurance is Fire, Automobile and Casualty insurance protection written by strong and reputable Stock Insurance Companies operating in 


Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and which are members of the various Underwriters’ Associations in Canada. 
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